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HOME RULE OR EGOTISM? 


THE American people have all along watched the struggle in 
Ireland with interest. Their sympathies were with the weaker 
side. They themselves had given proofs of their devotion to the 
principles of liberty and reason; and, therefore, they could not ap- 
prove of a policy of violence and injustice in Ireland. They knew 
much of her history. They had seen a people, endowed with 
many excellent qualities, denied the power of making their country 
prosperous, and compelled to seek elsewhere the means of per- 
sonal advancement. But, in common with the rest of the world, 
they had been led to believe that the troubles of Ireland were in 
some degree due to the faults of her own children. 

It was, therefore, with supreme satisfaction that they witnessed 
the rise of the Irish National Party. They saw that, since the 
Home Rule movement began, the electors of Ireland had cast 
aside all distracting influences, and concentrated their attention 
upon sending a band of representatives to Parliament who would 
speak with one voice. The solemn pledge to be taken by each 
member of the Parliamentary party was a guarantee that the old 
sin of dissension should be allowed no place in their counsels or 
their actions. The consistency, earnestness, and discipline with 
which for years the party acted, afforded an assurance that when 
Irishmen should have obtained this freedom they would prove 
worthy of it. 

The unhappy division in the Irish party gave a shock to this 
confidence. Men asked themselves, could such a people ever at- 
tain a considerable object? The greatest statesman of modern 
times had sacrificed power for them; but, regardless of this, they 
seemed determined to play the game of his enemies and their 
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own. They acted as though their adversaries were right in re- 
garding them as a nation of children—gifted children, perhaps— 
but capable of nothing unless moulded, guided, ruled by stronger 
wills than their own. 

The result of the general election has, to some extent, re- 
stored confidence in the strength and steadiness of the national 
character. But it must be kept in mind that, in 1886, Ireland sent 
eighty-five Home Rule members out of a Parliamentary repre- 
sentation of one hundred and three. There are now but seventy- 
one members to maintain the old policy, together with nine mem- 
bers who may maintain it or not as each one of these last, in his in- 
fallible judgment, thinks proper. This is a perfectly fair statement 
of the case. On the most favorable view this means that Home 
Rule has lost five seats, equal to ten on a division; on any other 
view that it has lost fourteen seats, equal to twenty-eight on a 
division—a change that would justify the Tories in asserting that 
there is a reaction towards imperialism in Ireland. In other 
words, that those who are responsible for the disastrous result 
of the last election have declared, in act if not in word, that Ire- 
land must still be ruled as a conquered country. The Z7zmes and 
the Tories could not ask more from them. 

There is only one way out of this difficulty—and that is for 
those nine gentlemen to throw in their .lot with the majority. 
There can be no excuse now for two parties. As long as those 
who are called Parnellites could say that they had a large sup- 
port in the country they might be pardoned for not surrender- 
ing their pretensions to represent the national will. Judicious 
men might, even then, hold that they and their supporters were 
utterly mistaken as to the true policy, but that they were honestly 
mistaken. But they are annihilated as a party now. They have 
no power except that of mischief; and it has never yet been 
held that the power of doing mischief is alone a sufficient reason 
for the existence of a political party. 

Some plan surely can be devised by the patriotism of all to 
end these unhappy differences. In the heat of controversy things 
have been said on both sides that it were better had been left 
unsaid. But such enmities are not unappeasable. All worked 
together once in harmony, encountered the same opponents, and 
were subjected to the same slanders. They were dragged before 
those petty star chambers where the law and constitution were 
borne down, and together they were arraigned before the inquisi- 
tors of the Parnell Commission. Against them the government 
of Mr. Balfour employed the disused: instruments of old English 
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and continental despotism. They were rewarded for what they 
endured by the gratitude of their country. 

And to obtain such a reward no sacrifice is too great. What 
is a pique, a petty resentment, a mortified vanity, in face of the 
love and gratitude of one’s people? Who in the history of any 
country was so slighted, outraged, and humiliated as our own 
Sarsfield? His experience was undervalued, his advice scorned, 


his great services derided. These insults must have burned into 


his heart and brain; but he thought only of Ireland, labored 
only for her, and her name was the last upon his lips. 

There is a story told of Henry Grattan. From the first he 
was the champion of the Catholic claims. Every one under- 
stands how a young man is tempted to appropriate the glory of 
a great political reform; he is almost jealous of assistance, lest 
it should rob him of some part of the renown. But Grattan 
was superior to such weakness; and, in order to secure the sup- 
port of the Volunteer delegates on the question, he played a 
trick upon Lord Charlemont by which the latter became the un- 
conscious exponent of the Catholics and obtained the credit of 
a liberality to which he had no title. Whoever takes into ac- 
count the austere and lofty disposition of Grattan—in so many 
respects like the elder Pitt, but surpassing Pitt in those com- 
manding elements which make fame imperishable—will see in this 
incident a most striking proof of his fidelity to the principles to 
which his life was consecrated. He slipped a resolution in favor 
of Catholic relief into Charlemont’s pocket, which that very re- 
spectable but bigoted statesman afterwards produced among 
others that were to be adopted by the Volunteer Convention. 
If Grattan were merely a popularity-hunter or a time-server he 
would not have done this. If he had not done it, the great influ- 
ence of Charlemont would have been cast against the Catholics. 
What do Mr. Redmond and Mr. Harrington say to this? 

The story of Ireland is full of instances of such silent and 
unostentatious .devotion. How few names have come down to 
us of the Irish officers in the different European armies who, 
during the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, saved 
part of their scanty pay to provide a military chest for the free- 
dom of their country? Some names we know, but we are in- 
formed that all, or almost all, denied themselves comforts for this 
object. Of the millions of Irish birth or race in America or 
elsewhere in exile, there is hardly a man, woman, or child’ who 
has not offered something on that altar, whether freedom was to 
be obtained by war or policy; amd shall we be told that the 
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nine Parnellite members and those who follow them alone shall 
make no sacrifice for their country’s good? 

How far the Parnellites consider that they are entitled to 
take their own course in consequence of the election I don’t 
pretend to judge. I assume that they were returned as Nation- 
alists and Home Rulers; and that they did not dare to ask the 
suffrages of the electors on the ground that Mr. Balfour governed 
Ireland well and wisely; and that those who, under his minia- 
ture “Reign of Terror,’’ were imprisoned, starved to death, jail- 
ruled to death or shot dead at public meetings only got their 
deserts. Therefore, they must have been elected substantially to 
support Mr. Gladstone’s policy, even if the electors did not 
expressly require them to unite with the rest of the Irish mem- 
bers. But this at least is clear: they were returned in 1886 to 
support Mr. Gladstone’s policy. 

Now, these gentlemen, as well as the majority, should recol- 
lect what gave them authority to speak in the name of Ireland 
or now gives them a right to speak in the name of any part of 
the people, be it great or small. It was not their commanding 
talents, their high social position, their wealth, or any recognized 
title to distinction. They owe all to accidental circumstances 
by which they were brought from obscurity into prominence. 
As long as in a compact body and as the delegates of the 
people they expressed the national demand, they spoke with the 
voice of Ireland and the influence of her great traditions. They 
have no claim to the status of legislators in the accepted sense, 
much less to that of dictators of a new policy. As I have al- 
ready said, the whole weight of the Irish people was flung for- 
ward in sustainment of Mr. Gladstone’s policy, and the members 
were sent only as delegates to assert it. It seems, therefore, 
clear that the assumption of independence is a betrayal or for- 
getfulness of this trust by these gentlemen. 

When Mr. Sadlier accepted a lordship of the treasury, Mr. 
Keogh the solicitor-generalship, and Mr. O'Flaherty a com- 
missionership of income tax, in 1852, the general feeling of the 
Tenant League was that they did not keep within the lines of 
duty. Some persons—those in the habit of using strong lan- 
guage—said they were traitors; that they ruined the cause of 
Tenant Right; that they were responsible for the notices to 
quit which fell like snow-flakes over the country; responsible 
for the wide-spread breaking up of homes which followed that 
election, when voters were evicted by the thousand in every 
county in Ireland. I don’t care who may be found among the 
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supporters of these infamous ruffians, their treason was not justi- 
fied by such support. It is enough that they blasted the peo- 
ple’s hopes for many a year. Their own was the infamy and 
the reward. 

The point here is that these men were elected to carry on 
a policy of independent opposition, as it was called, and not to 
take place. They were limited to that duty. If covenants be- 
tween man and man have one scintilla of obligation, they were 
bound to observe that to which they had pledged themselves. 
It is not supposed that any of the Irish members have de- 
liberately adopted a policy hostile to the national movement. 
Present circumstances would hardly favor it in any case. At 
least it would be wise to keep such an intention as secret as 
the treason of those whose names were so long hidden in the 
list of secret pensions and rewards. 

But friends in the wrong may be more dangerous than ene- 
mies. An honest purpose does not make a blunder useful; but 
a series of disastrous blunders cannot well be distinguished from 
a settled purpose of betrayal. If a man throws sixes every 
time he takes the dice-box in his hand, he has something more 
than mere good luck upon his side. 

The opinion of a man’s adversaries upon his public conduct 
is sometimes a good test of his fidelity to party obligations. 
Who are the members from among those accused before the 
Parnell Commission who now receive most approval from the 
Times and the Tories? Which section of the National Party 
relied upon Tory support at the election? If public men sud- 
denly obtain praise from those who used to vilify them, they 
should search their hearts for the motives of the conduct that 
produced the change of opinion. 

The praise of the Times has been always deemed the worst 
judgment that could be pronounced upon an Irish patriot. The 
Irish Tories describe the majority of their countrymen as their 
ancient and irreconcilable enemies. They use the Blenner- 
hassets and the Maguires, the Flanagans and the Pigotts, as their 
instruments, but they do not respect them. They would take 
the aid of better men. as the occasion answered, and fling them 
aside like broken tools when it had passed. It is sad in the ex- 
treme that what is at the best but a wild and unreasoning loy- 
alty to a great memory (which, unfortunately, set in darkness) 
should be allowed to work madness in minds that could be so 
well employed in the service of their country. 

What is it to the “loyal minority” if the cause of Home 
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Rule be wrecked through a fanatical devotion to the name of 
Parnell or to a baser motive? The first is even cheaper to 
them. Their new allies, as the Scotch proverb would express it, 
“are going to the devil in a dish-clout.” They have not even 
the sense to put money in their purse. One is amazed that 
men with the history of their country open before them would 
play the game of the enemy by their dissensions. Their crafty 
and able opponents can turn about as the game goes on, play 
Tory or Liberal, Orange or Green, as either serves their turn— 
and fools accept the counterfeit for genuine coin. The Parnell- 
ites boast that they can get a better measure of Home Rule 
from the Tories than from Mr. Gladstone. Even if they ob- 
tained half of the Irish representation—instead of nine members 
amenable to no authority—the Tories of Ireland, practiced in the 
game of deceit, would use them like pawns until the hour was 
ripe to sweep them from the chess-board. 

It must never be forgotten that the Tories started the Home 
Rule movement to be revenged on Mr. Gladstone for disestab- 
lishing the church. It is not so long ago since they threatened 
to join the national movement, even with their own party in 
power, because an order of council struck a blow at the Irish 
cattle trade. By the aid of the Nationalists the blow was avert- 
ed and the Tories made up for their politic exhibition of 
patriotism by increased zeal against it. In the present state of 
Ireland no honest Nationalist can act with them—no matter 
what may be the inducement. They possess the subtle and over- 
mastering insight of an oligarchy long experienced in the~devi- 
ous ways of government. Strong, confident, fierce, and inscruta- 
ble, they have made all the power of England, and all the re- 
sources of Ireland, for two centuries subject to their will. 

With great respect, then, for the earthenware pots, they are 
reminded that they cannot safely go down the stream with the 
iron vessels. The potsherds had better keep the others at arm’s 
length, for these are Turkish pachas, man-eaters, ogres. They 
have been eating the people like bread since Swift wrote his 
Modest Proposal as they did before it. They will eat ye up, if 
they get the chance, O most inharmonious.Nine! 

It is only just to give those who forget their duty to the 
country in the present crisis a gentle reminder, from the report 
of the Parnell Commission, of the manner in which the Tories 
with whom they desire to be thought in alliance treated them. 
I quote from page four of the Datly News Report. It reports 
Sir Richard Webster’s reference to two Irish members of Parlia- 
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ment, one of them an Irish barrister, as follows: “As Mr. Har- 
ris was the Parliamentary hero in Galway, so Mr. Harrington 
was the hero in Kerry. It was Mr. Harrington who said that 
land-grabbers should be shunned as if they had the small-pox. 
That was a specimen of a kind of oratory of which it was im- 
possible to exaggerate the wickedness.” Does Mr. Harrington 
forget the indignity put upon him by the whole Tory party 
through their counsel? 

He is charged with inciting to every species of crime and 
outrage during that unhappy period. Professional courtesy is 
flung aside in order to involve him in a charge of conspiracy 
with the lowest and most illiterate, the most reckless and 
criminal of those whose acts shocked the public conscience of 
the time. He is made one with the orators who described the 
land-grabber as “a louse,” as a “rapacious beast,” “low-life 
cur,” “a reptile,” ‘‘a putrid companion.” He is associated 
with the village vehme-Gericht in decreeing the death of Lord 
Mountmorres; and is made one of the revelers in the witches 
Sabbath at the mock funeral of the process-server Finlay. 

There is at page thirty-five the incident so deeply humilia- 
ting which arose out of the attorney-general’s question to a wit- 
ness named Sullivan. “Had any one spoken to him during the 
adjournment for luncheon? MHad the two Mr. Harringtons seen 
him? In an instant Mr. T. Harrington was on his legs, protest- 
ing warmly. ‘An impudent suggestion on the attorney-general’s 
part,’ exclaimed Mr. E. Harrington. ‘This is irregular, and, as a 
member of the bar, you know it,’ the president interposed 
sharply.” Then we have the flight of the commissioners, and we 
are informed that, amidst the hubbub and laughter, Mr. Harring- 

n “packed up his blue bag, as if, like the philosophic ’coon in 
the Yankee’s story, he anticipated the worst.” 

I offer no comment on this account from a friendly paper ; 
but I suggest that Mr. Harrington must have brought the virtue 
of forgiveness of insult where his enemies are concerned to an 
incredible height of perfection; while retaining the most impla- 
caple resentment against those who, by ties of common country, 
the bonds of party honor, and of community of service and of 
suffering, should be bound to him in the strongest links of 
friendship. In connection with this matter, I may add that Mr, 
Harrington behaved with manliness and dignity, when the resolu- 
tion to censure Sir Richard Webster was proposed in the House 
of Commons. A man capable of acting as he then did from that 
feeling of self-respect which I hope shall always animate the 
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bar of Ireland, should find no difficulty in allowing friends to 
pave the way for union with the majority; or, better still, in 
himself proposing to let the dead past bury its dead. 

In selecting Mr. Harrington from those who were made tar- 
gets for the malignant attacks of the enemies of the national 
organization, I bear in mind the administrative talent he dis- 
played in controling it. It seemed clear enough that he was 
the true chief secfetary at the time. He kept in hand the loose 
and impetuous elements of society which Mr. Balfour’s policy 
was driving to disorder. The country should not be deprived of 
the services of a man so capable, and I trust that he will realize 
what he owes to the country and his own character. 

It is with a feeling akin to nightmare, that one recognizes 
the phase of the recent revolt which aims at turning the peo- 
ple against their oldest and truest friends. At the Parnell Com- 
mission, if anything was demonstrated at all, it was that the 
priesthood of Ireland were one in heart and soul with their peo- 
ple. It is no light thing that the Parnellites should themselves 
weaken the effective force of the national will; but it is simply 
monstrous that, under any pretense whatever, they should seek to 
deprive the people of the aid and guidance of a large body of men 
especially capable of encouraging, animating, and controling them. 

Take up the evidence of his grace the Archbishop of Dublin 
before the Commission, and in it blazes clear as the sun at noon 
proof of the unconquerable fidelity and profound wisdom with 
which the Irish priesthood clung to the fortunes and sustained 
the courage of their flocks. To his testimony, in an incompara- 
bly greater degree than to anything else, the breakdown of that 
vast conspiracy against the Irish people must be attributed. But 
in his spirit he is one of those pastors whose teaching and ex- 
ample kept up the people’s hopes amid the terrors of the penal 
times. Akin to an alliance with the Orangemen is the cry of 
“no priests in politics.” 

But where would the national cause be but for the priests? 
The people, robbed by the law, starved by the law, condemned 
to ignorance by the law, were at the mercy of men _ re- 
sponsible to no one. They were born into a degrading servi- 
tude, and passed their lives in fear. They saw their goods seized, 
their hovels leveled, the sanctity of their affections violated by 
a power which would have brutalized their minds to the level of 
their bondage were it not that the visits of the priest, the 
words of the priest, the courage of the priest, kept alive the 
light of a life which tyrants could not extinguish. 
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Gentlemen should recall these things to memory. They can 
point to no such services—what they have done for the people is 
as a water-drop to the ocean in comparison to what the priests 
of Ireland have done and dared. “To the lamp-posts with 
the priests!” cries every village Robespierre. And so we are to 
enter on a new era of reason, when liberty, like a harlot, shall sit 
in the seat of the dethroned church of Ireland, and present the 
chalice of her abominations to an apostate people. 

It is time that this frenzy should terminate. 


GEORGE McCDERMOT. 





ALL IN WHITE. 


Alone by the marge of the river 
A tall flower clothed in white, 
Girdled round with a silver cincture 
Of hale celestial light ; 
The black of her deep raven tresses 
Is wrapped in veils of mist, 
The white of her chaste, snowy forehead 
With bridal pearls is kissed. 


Fair virgin, make haste to the Mountain 
For fear the serpent’s breath 

Pollute thy immaculate bosom 
And clasp thee coiled to death. 

Bloom, far from the thorns and the briars 
Where cloister-lilies grow ; 

Breathe, far from the poisoned miasma 
Where incensed zephyrs blow. 


There drink of the Fountain of Crystal 
That flows beneath the Throne, 

There rest in the shade of the Bridegroom 
Who waits for thee alone. 


HENRY EDWARD O’KEEFFE. 
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CATHOLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


VERY few exceptional cases are to be found where the man- 
agers of Catholic schools are free from vexatious financial pro- 
blems. The clergy generally find it necessary to assume the bur- 
den of providing ways and means, and are assiduous in urging 
upon the laity their duty in assisting Catholic education. No- 
thing is more exasperating to an overworked priest, than to see 
among his people fathers and mothers of intelligence and of so- 
cial standing who never volunteer to personally assist in raising 
funds for the improvement of school buildings, or to pay Catho- 
lic teachers salaries equal to those of the other teachers of the 
country. 

A division of labor and responsibility is secured by the plan 
adopted for elementary education among the Catholics of Great 
Britain. The Bishops established, in the year 1847, the Catholic 
School Committee, composed of one clerical and two lay dele- 
gates for each diocese. During forty-five years this committee 
has rendered most valuable service to Catholic education by 
large donations of time, energy, and money. They have suc- 
ceeded in establishing training schools for teachers, and have 
maintained a high standard of excellence among the scholars by 
examinations and rewards. Yet they have had their vicissitudes. 
For the year 1872 the income of the committee, from voluntary 
subscriptions, was £4,750; last year it was only £3,712. In 
thirty-two missions of the diocese of Westminster the return 
made last year to this important annual collection was under 
one pound; in some it did not amount even to five shillings. 

Archbishop Vaughan, successor to Cardinal Manning, has 
written a powerful letter on this matter, and plainly tells his 
people that they ought to contribute more generously than they 
have done in the past to carry on the great national. work of 
the Catholic School Committee for the benefit of the whole 
church in England. The feast of the Sacred Heart is the day 
appointed for the annual collection, which is specially announced 
by each bishop in his own diocese. Archbishop Vaughan’s let- 
ter shows a practical mind, familiar with the troublesome com- 
plications of getting pounds, shillings, and pence, and guided by 
a lofty view of the common good. He says: 


“Tf Catholic education is to be maintained and recognized 
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by the state, properly trained Catholic teachers must be forth- 
coming. Hence, the necessity of Catholic training colleges, 
equipped with a staff of competent Catholic teachers, and pro- 
vided with all the necessary modern appliances. We possess 
three such colleges—one for masters at Hammersmith,* and two 
for mistresses in Liverpool and Wandsworth. Over 700 trained 
masters, and nearly 2,000 trained mistresses, have been sent out 
from these institutions, and the supply is kept up regularly year 
by year. The training of teachers is no question of choice. It 
is no matter of luxury which might be dispensed with under 
certain emergencies—because, for instance, it is costly, or be- 
cause money is needed for other purposes. The training of 
Catholic teachers is simply a question of life or death—of the 
continued existence of Catholic public elementary schools, or of 
their speedy extinction. The condition on which our elemen- 
tary schools exist is, that they be efficiently taught—and this by 
teachers who have passed the government examination. Train- 
ing colleges have become an absolute necessity; we might as 
well talk of shutting up our schools as of closing our training 
colleges. They exist for the benefit of the people and of the 
church spread throughout Great Britain. No single diocese is _ 
large enough to support or to absorb the services of a single 
college. It is to the advantage of each and all that the colleges 
should be limited in number, and should be common to all, sub- 
ject to a government and direction in which all the dioceses 
have a due and proportionate influence. An educational estab- 
lishment, moreover, requires a large number of scholars as a 
condition of its efficiency and of its healthy life. Hence, few 
colleges are better than many, from both the intellectual and 
the economic standpoints. 

“The bishops have long since placed the training colleges un- 
der the general oversight and inspection of the Catholic School 
Committee. That portion of the cost of these colleges which 
the government throws upon voluntary contribution 1s defrayed 
by the school committee. We are called upon by the state to 
provide the sites, the buildings, the plant, the staff of professors 
required, and one-fourth of the cost of each scholar. Upon 
these conditions the government undertakes to pay the remain- 
ing three-fourths of the annual income for current expenditure. 
During the last year the amount which the Catholic School 
Committee had to pay towards the annual expenditure of the 
three colleges was £2,200, This sum will probably have to be 
augmented in the future, for increasing demands require in- 


* The following is an analysis of the students trained at Hammersmith since 1854: 


Teaching in Catholic Elementary Schools 346 In Board Schools ....... 32 
Teaching in Industrial Schools, Reforma- In Private Schools, etc. . . ... 31 
tories, and Government Prisons a3 In Holy Orders 0s. we ws II 
Teaching in Training Colleges . . . 3 Emigrated . ......+.-.-s 28 
InspOctONe? AMMOMN cn eke oa) SEE Og Ser h eas wt bee 68 
Tt. ia eek ee oe ee ee 

SE BAN 377 


Mr. Oakeley, H. M. Inspector of Training Colleges, writes: ‘‘ My opinion is, that the 
proportion of your former students now at work in elementary schools is a very good one.” 
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creased expenditure. Here, then, is the first head under which 
the Catholic School Committee puts forth its claim to your gen- 
erosity. No one can he so obtuse as not to perceive at once 
that the whole future efficiency, and even the existence of our 
schools, must depend upon our training colleges. 

“The next great reason for contributing generously to the 
present collection is because the Catholic School Committee sup- 
ports our national system of diocesan religious inspection. Re- 
ligious inspection is vital to Catholic schools. Of what use to 
have training colleges and Catholic schools if the Catholic faith, 
the Catholic spirit, the Catholic system of life and conduct, were 
banished from their midst? Now, here would be a danger in 
this direction were there no officers set apart to watch over and 
secure these most sacred interests. It is fitting and necessary 
that such officers should exist. The government appoints its in- 
spectors, and they take up a formidable position in the eyes of 
managers, teachers, and scholars. Upon their report depends 
the credit of the school before the country, and also its income. 
They occupy, therefore, a post of influence and control which 
might easily become dominant and irresistible. There is, for 
this reason, a not unnatural corresponding tendency on the part 
of teachers to subordinate everything to the necessity of passing 
a successful secular examination. Thus religion might be easily 
dethroned from her post of honor, and put into a secondary 
place through the exacting tyranny of the money consideration. 
To counteract this tendency and pressure, it has been found 
necessary everywhere to appoint diocesan inspectors, whose busi- 
ness it is to maintain the divine claims of religion to the place 
of honor and prominence in the schools. This has been found 
necessary—not merely in Catholic, but also in Church of Eng- 
land schools—to this extent, that there is not a Protestant dio- 
cese which is not provided with its religious inspectors. If this 
be found necessary in schools of the Church of England, with 
its diminutive catechism and its undefined system, how much 
more necessary must it be in Catholic schools. The doctrines 
of the Catholic Church are numerous, and precisely. defined ; and 
her catechism is a popular text book of theology. The duties 
she imposes, the practices she inculcates, govern and pervade the 
whole life of her children. They are not fetiches and charms 
appealing to ignorance and superstition ; but logical consequences 
flowing from the great mystery of the Incarnation, in varied ap- 
plication to the lives of men. Hence, the need of bringing them 
home to the reason as well as to the heart of the young. This 
religious training of the intellect and affections demands time, 
attention, skill, and devotion on the part of the teachers, who 
need to be sustained in their accomplishment of this sacred por- 
tion of their work. 


“We all know that even religion may be made distasteful and 
repulsive if it be always turned into a dry matter of lessons, 
and that it will never captivate the mind and head of the youth 
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who has finished his schooling if it has never won the admira- 
tion, the reverence, and the love of the child. Here, then, is 
the difficult task of the diocesan inspector—to direct the teachers, 
to examine or encourage the scholars in such wise and tactful 
ways that the whole soul of the child—intellect and affection 
—may become deeply and lastingly influenced by the reign of 
religion. Of course, this is the work of the parochial clergy 
also, who ought to be continually in their schools; but their 
work is wonderfully aided and sustained by a good system of 
diocesan inspection, In addition to the inspection of the schools, 
the diocesan inspectors have their hand upon the training 
colleges; for they take charge of the religious examination of 
all the Catholic pupil teachers throughout the country. They 
also meet regularly in conference, take the religious interests 
generally of teachers and scholars into consideration, and thus 
form, under the bishops, a most valuable permanent board for 
the furtherance of religious education in our public elementary 
schools. The Catholic School Committee has, therefore, ren- 
dered excellent service by devoting £800 or £900 a year of 
its income to the part payment of diocesan inspectors.” 


Before concluding his instructive letter, Archbishop Vaughan 
reminds his people that the general election will provide them 
an opportunity to serve the interests of Christian education, and 
to urge its claims upon the legislature. He uses these words: 


“We are not inviting you either to confound or to weaken 
the issues which may be placed before you in the coming elec- 
tions. But we say that, be these what they may, you must re- 
member that you are Christians. No matter who may be the 
candidate of your choice, press upon him your desire to main- 
tain Christianity as the basis and form of public elementary edu- 
cation. Send no man to Parliament without having distinctly 
informed him of this desire. If for some reason or other you 
consider it right to vote fora man who is indifferent to religious 
education, it will do him no harm to know that the elector who 
has returned him to Parliament is opposed to him on the issue 
of liberty and justice for Catholic schools.” 


In the city of London, and elsewhere in England, it was 
found impossible to supply the number of teachers required for 
Catholic schools from the religious communities. Under peculiar 
difficulties and at great expense the College of St. Mary, at 
Hammersmith, was established for the training of lay teachers, 
which sent forth to the end of the year 1887, into various dio- 
ceses, 639 trained masters. The Sisters of Notre Dame at Na- 
mur, Belgium, accepted, in 1855, an invitation from the Catholic 
School Committee to make their house at Liverpool a training 
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college for female teachers. From that institution 1375 trained 
teachers have been graduated. The reverend mother of the 
Sisters of the Holy Child, at St. Leonard’s, also agreed to make 
her house a second female training college. Some years later 
the Ladies of the Sacred Heart responded to a call of the com- 
mittee, and a similar college was located in their house at 
Wandsworth, and had to its credit, at the end of the year 1887, 
no less than 296 trained teachers. 

One of the most distinguished of the Oxford converts, Mr. T. 
W. Allies, besides writing his masterly historical works, devoted 
himself to Catholic primary education, especially in the poor 
schools. For a period of nearly forty years his great ability 
and experience enabled him to render most efficient co-operation 
to the work of the Catholic School Committee. He was re. 
tired from his position as secretary a short time ago, on a pen- 
sion of £400 a year. In the course of an interview with Mr. 
Allies, the present writer obtained many facts of great value 
bearing on the history of Catholic education in England from 
1848 to 1888. 

The Committee of Council on Education passed, December 
18th, 1847, a resolution defining the conditions of aid to Catho- 
lic schools. This resolution was formally sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment in the following year; and Catholics were for the first time 
admitted to participation in the benefits of the national educa- 
tional grant. It was computed at that time that one-fifteenth 
part of the population of Great Britain belonged to the Catho- 
lic Church, and it was expected that Catholics would get as 
their share from the government £10,000 towards building and 
supporting schools. The arrangement of the terms on which the 
state agreed to give this assistance was entrusted to the honor- 
- able Charles Langdale, chairman of the Catholic School Commit- 
tee, acting at every step under the instruction of the bishops. 
On April 19th, 1849, Dr. Wiseman, writing in the name of the 
bishops, said: “They renew their expression of full and perfect 
confidence in the committee, and feel that, judging from the 
past, they possess in it the most useful and trustworthy organi- 
zation ever yet possessed by the English Catholics for this truly 
Christian object, and they augur from past success still greater 
results.” ; 

From 1848 to 1886, inclusive, the whole amount received 
from the public funds for Catholic schools in England was 
42,189,186, and to Catholic schools in Scotland £343,901. 
During these years public grants for the building of Catholic 
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schools and grants for support of pupil teachers were largely 
applied for; but, in a number of cases, government aid was 
not accepted without much hesitation. Considerable opposition 
arose in 1857, to the accepting of support grants, and still more 
to grants for building. The bishops deemed it requisite to 
again consider the whole subject. As a result, Cardinal Wise- 
man, in the name of the bishops, reaffirmed the former deci- 
sion as to the propriety of receiving building and annual grants 
from the Committee of Council. On this occasion, as before, the 
common centre of operations was the Catholic School Com- 
mittee. The members were highly praised by Cardinal Wiseman 
for their work “in combining and concentrating in a uniform 
plan and a definite action the multiplied relations between them- 
selves, the state, and the Catholic public in the growing cause 
of education.” The following words are taken from an address 
of the committee to the pope:* 

“The decision of the bishops to establish a single organiza- 
tion [the Catholic School Committee] for the end in view, cer- 
tainly secured for the common welfare these advantages: that 
in this work the clergy and the laity might properly co-operate 
with each other; that the education of the poor of each parish 
should be incumbent on the whole congregation as an obligation 
of charity; that the work might progress equally and definitely 
throughout the whole kingdom ; that the young generation might 
be imbued simultaneously with divine and human training; that 
the combined work might be done at the joint expense of the 
state as well as the church.” 

The portion of the public money given to Catholic schools 
reached in the year 1870—before the new education act had 
been introduced by Mr. Forster—the sum of £37,283 for Eng- 
land, and £4,243 for Scotland. Lord Howard, of Glossop, on 
behalf of the Catholic School Committee, vigilantly watched the 
progress of the new act in Parliament, and, though the bishops 
were absent in Rome at the general council of the Vatican, he 
was in constant communication with them, and acted upon their 
instructions. It is to be observed that the hierarchy of Great 
Britain, after mature deliberation on three separate occasions, in 
1847, in 1857, and again in 1870, agreed to accept state aid for 


‘*® Haec sunt profecto que communi utilitati comparavit unius ad hunc finem societatis 
construend2 consilium illud episcopale; ut clerici et laici in hoc opere partes suas debite 
conferrent, ut pauperuma instructio tanquam onus caritatis cuncto cetui incumberet ; ut per 
totum regnum parili cursu_et mensura se insinuaret ; ut tam divina quam humana disciplina 
tenera progenies simul imbueretur; ut reipublice pariter et Ecclesiz ope conserta labor perfi- 
ceretur,”’ 
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Catholic schools conditioned on state supervision in the secular 
branches of study. The bishops of Ireland likewise consented 
to the conditions proposed for giving a share of the public funds 
to Catholic schools, while vigorously opposing unfair discrimina- 
tions in favor of institutions patronized by the government. 
Similar arrangements have been made with the clergy in charge 
of schools in many of the colonies of the British empire. The pro- 
gressive workers of the church of England—by law established 
—have availed themselves of every opportunity to secure gov- 
ernment aid for their missionary schools, notwithstanding the 
senseless protests of non-conformists. 

To the united efforts of the Catholic clergy and laity, con- 
ducted on the lines of existing law, are due the results shown 
in the report of the council for 1886, by which it appears that 
1,720 Catholic schools were receiving the annual grant; - that 
these schools had accommodation for 364,492 scholars, and that 
215,809 scholars were in average attendance. The lay teachers 
employed numbered about three thousand, less than one-third 
being males. Certificates for teachers are given after a strict 
examination by the royal inspectors appointed by the govern- 
ment. 

The late Cardinal Manning was most anxious to maintain a 
high standard of personal religious devotion among the lay 
teachers. A short time before his death he exhorted them to 
attend Mass with their scholars every Sunday, and as far as 
possible to assist in preparing them for the ‘Sacraments regularly. 
He was unwilling even to allow a teacher to play the organ, if 
the scholars were thereby deprived of religious instruction. The 
duty resting upon the teacher was set forth by Cardinal Man- 
ning in these words: 


“The first great responsibility in education rests upon the 
parents. And it is the will of the parents that has created the 
voluntary system of England, and more than that it is the will 
of the English people that has created our empire all over the 
world. It is the will of the Irish people that has spread St. 
Patrick’s faith wherever the name of England is to be found. 
That, then, is the voluntary system—no government ever did that; 
it is not in the power of the treasury or of an education de- 
partment to create a system of voluntary education. Nothing 
can create that but the will of the parents, aided by the will of 
all who care for their faith and have a love of souls, and wish 
to preserve their poor children within the light of the truth. 
That is the voluntary system. If that is so, I will tell you, 
as I laave told’ you over and over again, I look upon you as, 
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next to the priest, sharing in the pastoral office, and if any child. 
in the parish grows up without the knowledge of the faith, the 
priest is first responsible, and you next; I believe you are Cath- 
olics and will gladly accept that responsibility. What is the 
office, then, of a teacher? Remember, he is picked out from 
boyhood, trained, and brought up, and after his education is 
complete is sent out to be the master of a school. We pick 
out our boys, train them, bring them up, and in time ordain 
them to be priests. You go through a long and careful prepa-- 
ration; so do we—and the two offices are morally united to- 
gether. There can be no difficulty in defining a true Catholic 
teacher. No man ought to be a teacher who is not a true Cath- 
olic in his faith; secondly, he ought to be a good Catholic in 
his life, not only in the practice of his religion and in going to 
the Sacraments, but also in the graces of a Christian life which 
make him an example to the children around him. Why was 
the voluntary system—the Christian system—ever formed, but 
that the parents might have their children taught their faith and 
religion according to their conscience? We are the first respon- 
sible teachers, and you by delegation share our responsibility ; 
therefore, you are not only the secular teachers in the four gov- 
ernment hours; you are also the religious teachers not only in 
the two half-hours or one full hour, but always and everywhere. 
But you are the teachers also of the pupil teachers; and here I 
have one word to say. In 1871 we had 31 boy pupil teachers; 
in 1872, 33, and they continued rising until 1876, when they 
were 43. In 1877 they were 53, and in 1878 they were 55. In 
1879 we begin to go down to 45, then 42, 30, 19, 23, 32, 15, 27, 
and 21. In 1891, in the diocese of Westminster, there are 21 boy 
pupil teachers—that is, it has gone down one-third below what 
it was in 1871, and it is not half what it was at its better times. 
Iam not going into that matter now, except to say that we 
must go up again, because if we are to have really good mas- 
ters it can only be by picking them out as we pick out boys 
for the priesthood. The royal commission on education had a 
long debate on the matter. The majority of the commission 
was of opinion that the true way to find teachers that could be 
trusted intellectually and morally, is to pick them out early, and 
train them carefully.” 


THOMAS MCMILLAN. 
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THE MAID OF ORLEANS. 


II. 


ORLEANS, the key of the southern provinces of France, was 
invested by the English. Joan had promised to raise the siege. 
Such was to be the sign of her mission. 

The march to Orleans began on the 27th of April, 1429. 
The army was ten thousand strong, having in charge a convoy 
of provisions sorely needed by the half-famished people and gar- 
rison of the besieged city. Joan’s first care was for the spiritual 
and moral condition of the troops. She recommended them to 
repent and confess. She frequently received Communion at 
Mass in the open air before their eyes; she used her personal 
influence against blasphemy, especially among the officers, whom 
she was not afraid to upbraid gently, yet firmly, on this head. 
She ordered the removal of women of bad character who were 
in the wake of the army. On this point she was inexorable. 
So far went her zeal that one day she broke her sword on the 
back of one of these creatures. It was “the sword of St. Cathe- 
rine with the five crosses.” It was the only use to which she 
ever put her drawn sword. The king was very sorry on 
hearing of the accident to the sword, and said a stick would have 
done as well. But she held more to the honor of her sex than 
to her favorite sword. There is something supremely noble in 
the fact that she drew and wielded it not to shed the blood of 
the enemy, but to strike for that virtue which is her shining gem. 

All this was a novelty and surprise to the men who for gen- 
erations had lived in the disorders of war. But respect got the 
better of habit; even the coarsest considered themselves bound 
to restraint under such a leader. On the 29th of April they 
arrived before Orleans. But, to Joan’s great astonishment, the 
river was between them and the city. She had ordered such a 
line of march as would have brought them on the other side, 
under the walls of the place. But the officers, fearing to thrust 
themselves in among the enemy who held all approaches on 
that side, had deceived her in carrying out the order. This 
showed lack of confidence in her mission, and pained her. 
Dunois, the valiant defender of Orleans, came over to urge her 
to enter the city that very evening, and leave the army behind 
to feel its way across the river below the enemy’s lines. To him 
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she expressed her discontent : “In the name of God, the counsel 
of my Lord is wiser than yours; you thought to deceive me and 
you have deceived yourselves, for I am bringing you the best 
succor that ever had town or city, and that is the good will of 
God and succor from the King of Heaven.” 

She was loath to separate even for a few days from her 
troops, lest they should lose the courage and enthusiasm that 
animated them; but Dunois was urgent. ‘“ Orleans would count 
it naught,” he said, “to receive the provisions without the maid.” 
And so she returned with him. Her entrance was a triumph. 
The people thronged about her, carrying torches, greeting her 
arrival with wild acclamations. In their mad rushes to approach 
and touch her and kiss her horse, her foot, the stock of her 
standard, they almost set her banner on fire. To the church the 
joyful procession rolled on, where the thanksgiving for her safe- 
coming was expressed in prayer and chanting of the Ze Deum. 
The troops left behind made the crossing safely beyond reach 
of the enemy. Joan went a few miles out to meet them, and 
led them into the city, passing right under and through the ene- 
my’s works. The English did not move; in fact, fear of her 
seemed to paralyze them. “That is she yonder,” said they to 
one another, as she boldly rode within earshot. Joan had sent a 
letter to the English commander before setting out from Chinon, 
bidding him in God’s name to retreat from Orleans and go back 
to England. Before taking the offensive she sent them sum- 
mons, for she desired to avoid the shedding of blood. They 
replied with coarse insults and threats to burn her alive if they 
caught her. “I have had news from the Lord,” said Joan on 
hearing the answer; “let Talbot arm, and show himself in front 
of the city. If he can take me, let him burn me; but if he is 
defeated, let him raise the siege, and let the English go back to 
their own country.” For two days the French assaulted the 
English forts. On the third day the strongest of them all was 
stormed. The resistance was rude. For a while the French 
seemed to waver. Joan seized a scaling ladder, set it against 
the rampart, and banner in hand sprang upward. Just then an 
arrow struck her between the neck and shoulder; pierced through 
and through, she fell. There was a moment of faintness; there 
were even tears of pain; but she rallied, pulled the arrow out 
with her own hands, and had the wound bound up. While she 
rested and prayed, the French again fell back, and the captains 
were ordering the retreat to be sounded. Joan sprang to her 
feet. “My God!” she cried, “we shall soon be inside the fort. 
Let the men have a breathing spell, and then at them again.” 
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She remounted her horse, seized her banner, struck the rampart 
with it and cried out: “ Now they are yours. Forward!” The 
dash was irresistible; the English broke from their works into a 
disastrous retreat and rushed pell-mell across the river. Orleans 
was saved. There was frenzy of joy in the city when she rode 
back from the assault. Bells rang throughout the night. T7¢ 
Deums were chanted in the churches, while the heroine was 
sleepless from the fever of her wound. At daybreak, on the 
morrow (the 8th of May, a Sunday) the English, who had rallied, 
drew up in battle line on the plains outside the walls, as if to 
give battle. The French commanders were anxious to accept 
the challenge, flushed as they were by the victory of the day 
before. News is brought to Joan. She arises, still suffering; 
hastens outside the gates. “For the love of God and holy Sun- 
day, be not the first to attack. It is God’s good will and 
pleasure that they go, if they be minded to do so. If they at- 
tack you, defend yourselves boldly; you will be the masters.”’ 
Then she had an altar raised, and there, in the presence of the 
troops in order of battle, Mass was celebrated. Half way in the 
Mass the cry was raised, “They are retreating!” So it was. The 
English drew off in good order; the siege was raised within one 
week after Joan’s arrival. Ever since the day has been held in 
great solemnity every year in Orleans. 

The deliverance of Orleans produced a deep impression. The 
maid had given the sign promised at Poitiers. “ Zruly she ts 
sent by God /” was now the cry of the people and the verdict of 
the learned. Gerson and Gelu hasten to warn the king and the 
nation not to frustrate by ingratitude and sin the further mis- 
sion of Joan and the gracious plan of God. The advise was 
needed. The king’s favorites had been willing enough to let her go 
and fight the English at Orleans. But, now that she wished to push 
on to Rheims through the enemy’s strongholds, they opposed 
her bitterly. Was the king to be drawn from his life of lazy 
inaction and set in movement? Were they expected to expose 
themselves to danger? The cowards resolved to oppose her 
moving northward by every means. From Orleans Joan went 
back to the king. He came out as far as Tours to welcome 
her. She met him, banner in hand, head uncovered, bending 
down over her charger’s. neck. Charles doffed his cap, held out 
his hand. “And,” adds the naive chronicler, “as it seemed to 
many, he would fain have kissed her for the joy he felt.” Great 
were the festivities in her honor, but Joan was not come for 
honors, she was come to_urge the finishing of her work. “TI shall 
hardly last more than a year,” she said to the king; “we must 
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think of working right well this year, for there is much to do.” 
To her impatience the only answer was delay, and still more de- 
lay. One day, vexed beyond measure by the court’s inaction, 
she went without previous notice into the king’s presence, fell 
upon her knees, and said: “Gentle dauphin, hold not so many 
and such long counsels; come to Rheims, and there take your 
crown. Iam sorely urged to take you thither; my voices leave 
me no rest.” 

Joan was not alone in her eagerness to go forward. Lords 
and people, warriors old and young, were anxious to join her, 
and troops were found willing to serve with no expense to the 
king. It was amidst this outburst of patriotism that she began 
the campaign. Before letting her go on to Rheims, she was 
persuaded to reduce the places held by the English on the Loire, 
and they quickly yielded one after another. An English army 
was hurrying up under Sir John Falstaff to the help of the be- 
sieged places, but it came too late to save them. On the plain 
of Patay it drew up, ready to meet the Maid of Orleans. For 
many years the French had been defeated in open engagements. 
They were loath to try fortunes with their hereditary victors 
and stake all on one pitched battle. “Have you good spurs?” 
said Joan to the Duke d’Alencon, who expressed to her the 
fears of the army. “Ha! shall we then be put to flight?” was 
the response. ‘No surely, but there will be need to ride boldly. 
We shall give a good account of the English, and our spurs shall 
serve us famously in pursuing them. We must fight. Though 
the English were suspended from the clouds, we should have 
them, for God has sent us to punish them.” The battle, fought 
on the 18th of June, was short, the victory brilliant. Talbot and 
most of the English captains were made prisoners. Half of the 
English army remained, dead or wounded, on the field. The 
spell of Crécy and Agincourt was broken. 

What obstacle could there be now to prevent the crowning 
and consecration of the king in Rheims? None, indeed, but the 
unaccountable opposition of the king’s evil advisers and the 
more unaccountable weakness of ‘the king himself. Joan, losing 
all patience at their hesitation, took upon herself to act. She 
left Gien, where the court resided, and started off northward 
with all the troops. There was nothing for it but to follow her. 
The king, the court, La Tremouille, much against his will, set 
out, or rather were dragged on in the wake of the army, which 
was twelve thousand strong. Of the cities on the way some 
opened their gates at once; others, fearing the possible return of 
the English, tried to compromise. At Troyes there was a gar- 
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rison of six hundred English and Burgundians, who held -the in- 
habitants in terror. All attempts on the part of the king to 
bring them to submission failed. There was, in consequence, 
great perplexity in the royal camp; for there were neither pro- 
visions enough for a long stay before the town, nor guns and 
siege trains to carry it by force. There was talk of turning 
back, for so important a place could not be left a menace in 
their rear, but Joan made her way into the king’s council, and 
turning to him asked if he would believe her. “Speak: if you 
say what is reasonable and tends to profit, readily will you be 
believed.” ‘Gentle King of France,” she answered, “if you be 
willing to abide here, the city will be at your disposal within 
two days.” It was decided to wait. Joan mounted her horse, 
and with her banner in her hand rode through the camp, giving 
orders to prepare for the assault. She had her own tent pitched 
close to the ditch, “doing more,” says a contemporary, “than 
two of the ablest captains could have done.” On the next day 
all was ready, the ditches were bridged, and Joan had just 
shouted the command: “Forward! assault!” when the citizens 
capitulated. Thence to Rheims was a bloodless journey. On 
the 16th of July Charles entered that city, the religious capital 
of his kingdom, and the ceremony of his coronation was fixed 
for the morrow. 

The solemn national event was rendered highly emotional by 
the unusual circumstances that surrounded it. In the procession to 
the cathedral, the maid rode next to the king, her victorious ban- 
ner in hand. She was the cynosure of all eyes, as much as he the 
object of all acclamations. ‘In God’s name,” said she to Dunois 
riding by her side, “here is a good people and a devout. When 
I die I should much like to be in these parts.” “ Joan,” said he, 
“know you when you will die and in what place?” “I know 
not, for I am at the will of God.’’ Within the cathedral, while 
the king, surrounded by the highest nobility of the realm, knelt 
under the unction of the archbishop, Joan was at his side, ban- 
ner in hand, France’s Guardian Angel. The ceremony over, she 
knelt to him, kissed his feet, and weeping great tears said: “Gen- 
tle king, now is executed God’s good pleasure that you should 
come to Rheims to receive consecration and thus show that you 
are the true king to whom belongs the kingdom.” The lords 
about her wept. “For,” says the chronicler, “when they heard 
these words of Joan, they believed the more that she was sent 
from God, and not otherwise.” Shortly after, in a chance con- 
versation, she said: “I would that it pleased God, my Creator, 
that I could return now and go back to serve my father and 
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mother in taking care of their flocks, with my sister and my 
brothers, who would be very glad to see me.” 

On these two sentences has been founded the theory that 
the coronation of Rheims was the end of Joan’s mission. But 
they may be very easily understood otherwise, the former as ex- 
pressing so much of her God-given task fulfilled, the latter as 
expressing a mere wish of her own, not as stating positively that 
her mission had come to a close. 

Let us dwell for a moment on this topic, before narrating 
the military events which followed the coronation. 

I am persuaded that the coronation was not the sole end for 
which she was sent. It was rather a means to an end. The 
end was the complete expulsion of the English from the kingdom 
of France, and the restoration of peace to that country by the ces- 
sation of its civil broils between the two houses of Burgundy and 
Orleans. These purposes were effected, but only after her death. 

If Joan knew that she had done all the work for which she 
was commissioned, and wished to withdraw from her military 
career, no one would have hindered her going back to her home. 
Certainly, the politics of the court did not prevent her. On the 
contrary, the two men who managed these politics, La Tre- 
mouille and Regnault, the archbishop of Rheims, would have been 
very glad to get rid of her after the ceremony. It had been a 
great effort for them to come to Rheims, and, the coronation 
successfully achieved, they could not regret it. But they were 
not willing to go any further, and all their efforts henceforth 
were to keep Joan from doing anything more. Therefore, if she 
remained at her post, it must have been out of a sense of obe- 
dience to her mission. 

Joan did by no means think her mission ended at Rheims. 
Her letters written after the coronation, notably that to the Duke 
of Burgundy, her answers in the Rouen trial, her refusal to leave 
off her male dress even in prison, the continued intercourse with 
her heavenly visitants, advising her .in the military operations 
that followed the ceremony, prove that her mission was not 
ended. When asked by her judges at her trial how it came 
that she had not accomplished all that she had promised, she 
answered that she had been thwarted, not by the English—that 
were a nonsensical reason—but by the French themselves. When 
the news of her capture became known there was consternation 
among the nationalists. Jacques Gelu, the foremost ecclesiastic 
of the land, wrote a letter to the king, bidding him reflect upon 
his conduct, and see if some offence on his part had not pro- 
voked the anger of God, exhorting him to spare no sacrifice for 
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her deliverance, if he would not incur the eternal stigma of in- 
gratitude. He asks that prayers be ordered in the kingdom for 
her liberation, that, if by fault of the king or the people this 
misfortune had fallen on France, God might forgive them. The 
prayers were ordered, a Collect, a Secret, a Post-Communion, to 
be said at every Mass. They were to the intent that Joan may 
be freed to execute fully the work prescribed to her by heaven. 
If the rule of prayer determines the rule of belief, then France 
did not believe that the mission of Joan was closed at Rheims. 
What then had happened? France, through the king and the 
court, had been unfaithful to the grace God had bestowed upon 
the nation in the person of Joan. 

- Her work had been thwarted. Like Jonas’ mission to Niniveh, 
Joan’s mission to France was conditioned, as to its complete ex- 
ecution, by the dispositions and faithfulness of those to whom 
she was sent. Not her infidelity, but the king’s came athwart 
her endeavors, and in God’s mysterious ways she became the 
victim of that infidelity. Gerson, immediately after the victory 
of Orleans, had given the warning. “A first miracle,” he wrote, 
“does not always bring on what men expect therefrom. Hence, 
even if—which God forbid—the expectations of Joan and ours 
should be frustated of full realization, we should not conclude 
‘that what has been done is not from God. Our ingratitude, our 
blasphemies, or other crimes might effect that by a just judg- 
ment we should not see the realization of all that we hope. Let 
the king, then, beware lest he arrest by unfaithfulness the course 
of divine goodness of which such marvelous signs have been 
given.” The warning was prophetic. 

The French did not prove themselves worthy of this signal 
favor, and the statement I will shortly make of Joan’s course 
from Rheims to Rouen proves it. If they had, they would not 
have suffered their heroine to be burned by her and their enemy 
in hatred of her and of themselves. Oh, where was the spirit of 
chivalry, that the sword of every Frenchman did not leap from 
its scabbard and flash around the Pucelle an impregnable fortress 
of steel? They ignobly abandoned her; saw her sold, tried, 
and burned. And when French historians pretend that her mis- 
sion to them was ended at Rheims they seek to save themselves 
from dishonor by throwing her overboard. Let France own her 
disgrace, kneel in penitence, strike her breast and say “mea culpa.” 

After the fire at Rouen died out, leaving of Joan but ashes, 
the church of France demanded of the people public penance 
and expiation, thereby acknowledging that the French nation 
was in fault. Only one bishop, Regnault de Chartres, the bosom 
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friend of La Tremouille, dared to advance a theory that has left 
an eternal stain on his memory. “She had deserved capture,’’ 
he wrote to his archiepiscopal city of Rheims, ‘because of her 
excessive confidence in her own power and judgment.” And 
after her death he wrote that God had permitted it because she 
dressed too richly, and attributed to herself—not_ to God—the 
glory of her deeds. This man was more a courtier than a bishop. 
He resided in the court, not in his see. For four years Rheims 
was left without even holy oils for the administration of the 
sacraments, without the usual coadjutor to do his work. He, so 
faithless to his diocese, to accuse Joan of unfaithfulness to her 
heavenly mission! Joan asked nothing, received nothing, in pay- 
ment of her services. Regnault de Chartres drew the revenues 
of his see, though an absentee, and gave as dower to one of his 
nieces the county of Vierzou that he had purchased for sixty 
thousand pounds. He to accuse Joan of deserving her death be- 
cause she dressed richly! 

A short statement of Joan’s career after the ceremony of 
coronation will show how the weak king, Charles VII., proved 
unworthy of God’s blessing. If there is more of failure than suc- 
cess in that career, it was not that she was not guided by her 
saints or knew not what to do and how to do it, but that she 
was not obeyed, and was thwarted by those in power at every 
step. Her advice was to march from Rheims to Paris at once. 
Nothing of the sort was done. Charles and La Tremouille re- 
turned to their course of hesitation, tergiversation, change of tac- 
tics and residence, without doing themselves, or letting her do, 
anything of a decisive character. They secretly negotiated with . 
the Duke of Burgundy, in the hope of detaching him-frgm the 
English cause. He entered into their project and concluded a_ 
temporary truce simply to gain time and enable the English-to 
marshal their forces for the defence of the capital. Joan followed 
the king in his aimless wanderings, hoping ever he would listen 
to her. Meanwhile Bedford threw five thousand men into Paris, 
One division of this army had a white standard, on which was 
depicted a distaff. full of cotton, a, half-filled spindle was hanging 
from the distaff, and beneath was the inscription, ‘“ Now, fair one, 
come on.” This was meant as an insult to Joan. Impatient at 
both the sloth of the king and the activity of the enemy, she 
took a bold step. She set out from Compiégne with her troops, 
dashed into St. Denis, and occupied it with a view to an attack 
on Paris. She had forced Charles’ hand before; she now com- 
pelled him to leave Compiégne and come to her within protec- 
tion of the troops. She assaulted Paris with all the vigor and 
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dash of former days, was severely wounded, but insisted on re- 
maining in the position she had gained. La Tremouille sent or- 
ders to retreat; she would not obey them. A knight seized her, 
set her on her horse, and ied her back to St. Denis by force. 
The king commanded the army to move off. Before leaving St. 
Denis she laid her armor on the saint’s tomb; it was her pro- 
test against the king’s conduct. The next nine months were 
spent in complete inaction, with a few spasmodic efforts only 
partly successful. The heavenly voices were not wanting to direct 
and urge her on, but her appeals were not listened to. The 
conduct of Charles during this period is one of the most unac- 
countable phenomena in all history. 

The city of Compiégne was an important point in the north. 
The authority of Charles was recognized by the inhabitants. La 
Tremouilie was lord of the city, and Guillaume de Flavy was his 
lieutenant there. The Duke of Burgundy wanted the place, and 
entered into negotiations with La Tremouille for its surrender. 
The courtier was willing enough to hand it over to the king’s 
enemy for a handsome price, but the loyal citizens would rather 
suffer destruction. The only way left the Duke of Burgundy to en- 
ter into possession was to reduce the city by siege. Joan, attracted 
by the noble example of the city’s loyalty, threw herself into the 
place with a handful of men to defend it. She had often been 
warned of late by her saints of some danger impending over her. 
She expected to be taken prisoner, in what time and place she did 
not know. One day, after hearing Mass and receiving Communion, 
she said to those who surrounded her: “ My children and dear 
.friends, I notify you that I am sold and betrayed and that I 
shall shortly be delivered over to death; I beseech you pray 
God for me.” That very day she made a sortie with five hun- 
dred men; it was unsuccessful. They were driven back only to 
find the gates of the city closed upon them. Twenty enemies 
surrounded Joan, one seized her and flung her to the ground. 
She was a prisoner, the prisoner of John of Luxembourg. Was 
she betrayed and delivered up as she had predicted? Did Guil- 
laume de Flavy deliberately shut the gates in her face and leave 
her to the foe? He was suspected of it at the time, and his- 
torians have indorsed the suspicion. It is very sure that his 
master, La Tremouille, who had wanted to sell the place, and 
Regnault de Chartres, were glad to see her a prisoner. 

For six months Joan remained the prisoner of John of Lux- 
‘embourg. To make his possession of her secure, for she had at- 
tempted escape and gave her captors to understand she would 
use every opportunity to regain freedom—and there was fear 
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that the French might possibly make a sudden dash to rescue 
her—her captor sent her under strong escort to his castle of 
Beaurevoir, situated beyond the theatre of war near Cambrai. 
Her cell was on the upper floor of the building, sixty feet above 
the ground. 

The wife and the aunt of John of Luxembourg were inmates 
of the castle; they left nothing undone to mitigate the annoy- 
ances of her prison life. These kind women tried to persuade 
her to give up her military dress and don the habit of her sex. 
Joan answered that she had not leave from the Lord and the 
time was not yet come. In fact her military costume was no 
less necessary to her in prison than in camp, and for the same 
obvious reasons. 

It was at Beaurevoir that she did a deed that was made 
much of against her in the trial at Rouen. She feared that she 
should be given over to the English, and she dreaded the fate 
that awaited’ her at their hands. She knew that the loyal city 
of Compiégne was hard pressed and that all its inhabitants above 
the age of seven were doomed to the sword. This latter knowl- 
edge well-nigh distracted her. “ How can God,” she cried out, 
“allow these good people, who have been so loyal to their king, 
to perish?” She resolved to go to their defence at any cost. 
But how make her way to them? The tower was sixty feet 
high, and the ground at the bottom was hard; her saints for- 
bade the thought of the leap. She argued with them, struggled 
with them, could no longer resist her wild desire, and, improvis- 
ing a rope, she trusted herself to it. It broke, she fell to the 
earth, bruised, stunned, and insensible. 

Asked during her trial if she thought she had done well to 
take the leap, she answered: “I think I did wrong—Was it a 
mortal sinP—I know not. I leave it to our Lord. After the 
leap I confessed and asked God’s pardon.” Her saints assured 
her she was pardoned. Granted she sinned, a sin does not 
prove that she did not have a divine mission and that her revel- 
ations were false. Such a mode of arguing would clear the 
calendar pretty bare of inspired, divinely-sent, holy men and 
women. Moses, David, St. Peter, are not thought impostors for 
their sin. Pity for the noble maid lying insensible at the base 
of the dungeon-castle of Beaurevoir with the shadow of martyr- 
dom hovering over her! 


THOMAS O’GORMAN. 


Catholic University of America, 


(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 
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THE MATCHBOX-MAKERS OF EAST LONDON. 


AT HOME. 


THE matchbox-makers of Shoreditch are among the poorest 
of the working poor; they are women, and they work in their 
homes; but, nevertheless, they were last year organized into a 
trade-union. On New Year’s night the “tea” was given to the 
union. This “tea” and the distribution of the tickets for it are 
my materials for a sketch of life only too much out-of-the-way 
for most of us. The tickets had to be distributed personally, 
for these poor people move from house to house and street to 
street so constantly that the post would secure a very moderate 
attendance indeed. Two of us, accordingly, set ourselves to 
track them out. These are the first three rooms we visited : 

Room No. I was up a little court that in the gloom I first 
took for a stable-yard. Having bumped ourselves up a flight of 
semi-perpendicular and twisting stairs, we entered a room about 
twelve feet by ten; ceiling low. The furniture was one large 
bed, a small cupboard, and a smaller table. The fire-place was 
opposite to the bed, and there was a straight passage, along 
which one person might walk between it and the foot of the bed 
to the wall. The only other standing room was round the little 
table, space for one at each side. A paper Christmas text was 
fixed on one of the bare walls. Somehow the words did not 
read to me quite as they were spelled. They were at work when 
we went in, the mother and one child; but the father sat idly 
by the fire. He had paralysis of the hands. The meaning of 
that was that the support of the family—six, I think—was thrown 
upon the mother. There was, of course, a wretched baby, 
puny, sickly, yet the one manifestation to them of the common 
human joy. They apologized for the disorder—as if it could be 
otherwise—and their poverty, explaining that the baby was ill, 
and that the little boy, who was watching us with great eyes, 
was just recovering from bronchitis. As soon as we could we 
fell to business; the less eleemosynary you are the better they 
will like you, the working poor. As I came out into the lighter 
gloom of the street, in a confused way, I tried to argue the 
whole life from what I had seen; the father helpless, though 
they starve; the haggard-mother, with sunken, hopeless eyes, and 
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the pale children returning from school (if the school inspectors 
have found them) not to play, but to work into the night: 


“ But the young, young children, O my brothers, 
They are weeping bitterly !— 
They are weeping in the playtime of others, 
In the country of the free.” 


They never get rid of the work; they rise to gather it up 
from its drying on the floor; they lay it out to dry before go- 
ing to bed. You see, the matchbox-makers are bound to supply 
the paste and fire themselves; there must be no waste, unless 
waste of life. The wage out of which this paste and blessing- 
curse, a good fire, comes is almost exactly one and a half pence 
an hour. That is to say that, working ten hours a day for five 
days and six and a half hours on Saturday (about an hour each 
day is lost in tying up, etc.), an average worker would make 
seven shillings a week. When the family is large, you can im- 
agine how many hours they work, or how much the little cup- 
board holds. 

Room No.2 was on the ground floor; but not in this case, 
unless for the stairs, anything the better for that. It was by 
this time dusk outside, and almost quite dark inside; but the 
woman was working still. And she kept on working while she 
talked, whether from confusion or against time, I could not say, 
Again the man sat by the fire idle. He was a young man, ex- 
cept for his face, twisted and distorted by rheumatism out of 
all likeness of youth. I did not notice how many children there 
were; I was thinking that the only really live thing in that room 
was the fire. 

Now that I come to write about it, I remember that there 
was nothing unusual about the third room we visited, if it be 
not that there was no one sick in it. It was not unusual, I feel 
sure, to have the washing (it being a wet day) as well as the 
boxes drying there. It was the fourth I was thinking of. It 
was at the top of a “model lodgings.” Certainly it was easier 
to get up the stairs, but the room seemed smaller even than the 
other three. Oh! what a breath of pent-up fetidness! The 
neighbor of the woman we wished to see had lighted us up the 
stairs, and her children came streaming forth at the stir. They 
had whooping-cough, but they did not seem to mind it much. 
However, the children of the woman we were visiting were 
quite bright and healthy. Undoubtedly, if children get a good 
start, and some open air occasionally, it is very hard to kill 
them. A fine little girl carried a child not very much smaller 
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than herself; and we were cheerfully explaining hours and places 
and nodding to the child, who alternately laughed at us and hid 
his head, when suddenly from behind the drawn curtains of the 
bed came a voice, hoarse and with a peculiar, shrill, and broken 
note in it: “Ah! don’t bother us with your rubbish. Get me 
up out o’ this. I’ve been lying here for three months with in- 
flammation of the lungs, and no one” “Tt’s all right, it’s all 
right,” said his wife, “you don’t understand.” The children did 
not seem to mind the interruption in the least. I suppose they 
were entirely used to it after three months. 

The husband of the matchbox-maker is usually a dock-laborer ; 
often maimed, or ill like those three, or out of work, for there is 
no employment more precarious than his. There were some 
comparatively prosperous cases, where the husband, or father, or 
brother, had constant and paying work; and there were many 
gradations and forms of misery; but, taken as a whole, it was 
with soul-sickness that I turned from these homes of the work- 
ers. Of course many of the evils were worse to me than they 
are to those born in them—the gloom, the crowding, the bare- 
ness, all the minor privations. There is only one horror that 
they get really indifferent to—dirt. The children of the poor 
when they are taken to Homes and Hospitals often cannot sleep 
at first in the clean beds—they miss the vermin! And to the 
primary ills of life no one gets accustomed; to thirst and hun- 
ger; to cold and fever; to weakness and pain; to death and the 
cry of the children. And if there is no love between them, and 
they do not mind the cry of the children; and if in their vice 
and misery they gnaw at one another, and beat the children for 
reminding them of their pain or because the unknowing child 
laughs when they are miserable, they are hardly the less misera- 
ble for that. And if they drink—I will let a few of Mr. Jerome’s 
“Idle Thoughts” speak for me: “I can understand the ignorant 
masses loving to soak themselves in drink—Oh, yes! it’s very 
shocking that they should, of course—very shocking to us who 
live in cosy homes, with all the graces and pleasures of life 
around us, that the dwellers in damp cellars and windy attics 
should creep from their dens of misery into the warmth and 
glare of the public-house bar, and seek to float for a brief space 
away from their own world upon a lethe stream of gin. But 
think, before you hold up your hands in horror at their ill-living, 
what ‘life’ for those wretched creatures really means. Picture 
the squalid misery of their brutish existence, dragged on from 
year to year in the narrow, noisome room, where, huddled like 
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vermin in sewers, they swelter, and sicken, and sleep; whére dirt- 
begrimed children scream and fight, and sluttish, shrill-voiced wo- 
men cuff, and curse, and nag; where the street outside teems 
with roaring filth, and the house around is a bedlam of riot and 
stench. . . . In the name of the God of mercy, let them pour 
the maddening liquor down their throats, and feel for one brief 
moment that they live!” We know what Mr. Jerome means— 
let us blame ourselves, not them—for the direr poverty, the direr 
disease, the murderous violence that drink is to most of them— 
a few hours savage joy, a few hours oblivion, and burning behind 
them the long day’s hell. 

A prey in careless establishments to the unutterable horrors of 
necrosis, or rotting of the lower jawbone, and only less miserably 
paid, the match-makers are only less miserable than the match- 
box-makers. No wonder matches are so cheap, when human life 
is no dearer! 

ABROAD. 


The scene of our festivities was a well-known East End tea- 
house rejoicing (I am sure) in the name “ Teetotum ;” though it 
certainly ought not to rejoice in a title so little felicitous for an 
establishment particularly devoted to the cup that “not inebri- 
ates.” We had a large room with a platform, upon which stood 
the piano. The room was bare enough in itself ; still, it looked 
hospitable, with its white table-cloths, its long rows of cups and 
saucers, and plates of bread and butter and cake, and well-mean- 
ing greenery. 

A large number arrived in a body punctually. We just let 
them take their places as they would, each one to sit by her 
friend, and be surrounded by faces she knew. As soon as they 
had finally subsided, tea began. We left them to themselves 
except for occasionally seeing that a late-comer got a seat where 
she wished, and that there were no empty cups or cakeless plates— 
it made them feel more at ease. In a few minutes we were 
rewarded by the free hum of voices, and here and there a 
sudden clamor of joke and laughter, and the quick clatter of 
the cups and saucers and jingling of the spoons. The hum grew 
quicker and quicker, and the clamor louder and louder, the 
magical disappearance of tea and cake must have been exceed- 
ingly trying to mine host of the Teetotum. Whenever I could 
do so without observation, I cast a glance round the tables. It 
was profoundly interesting to recognize the old under the new 
circumstances. Some of the faces I looked for I could not 
find ; perhaps, they were unrecognizably clean. Most, I was re- 
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joiced to see, eager with excitement and pleasure, but in a few 
it smote me to perceive the old apathy—the spring of misery 
had been strained too far ; there was no longer any recoil. Or, 
perhaps there was that at home which might not be forgotten 
even for an hour. However, none of them but at least ate, and 
had enough for at least once. I passed from these, perhaps, to a 
group bending to hear a neighborly story, or a knot of girls 
laughing with noisy raillery—marking the easy laughter of the crowd 
at any little mishap; or a mother feeding her little one; or the 
sublime satisfaction of ten years when it has a big piece of 
cake in either hand. We made the children ex-officio members 
of the union for the occasion. There were babies in arms, 
children, young women, middle-aged women, and old women; 
pale faces and rosy, round and wrinkled ; rags and ribbons; but 
they all (nearly all!) obviously enjoyed themselves—at least, I 
wont vouch for the babies! 

How fond of music the people are; and how dearly they 
love a comic song! We were fortunate enough to have a really 
funny man among our performers; one whose seriousness was 
even more exquisitely humorous than his grimaces. It was de- 
lightful to hear him sing the “Coster’s Serenade,” and still 
more delightful to hear his audience applaud him. What a storm 
of delight it was; and how the stray cups that had been for- 
gotten danced on the board, and jingled imploringly—and not 
in vain—for the landlord! How they recognized the true bits; 
how the Coster tickled them; and how the man who went for 
the double-barrelled gun “to vaccinate his mother-in-law ’"—how 
he roused their enthusiasm ! 

By and by some had to leave—for the sick-bed or the 
match-boxes. It was hard not to let them forget their 
miserable homes for once; but if ever they were to be less miser- 
able there must be business. It was necessary to teach them 
their misery, what it was—that it was not in the natural, 
inevitable order of things; the question of the children ; the work 
in a workroom instead of in their own homes; the importance 
of business habits and of recruiting. But it was all relieved by 
the sure hope, if they worked together with energy and some 
patience, that, as one of the speakers said, “it was not here and 
once that they should have a happy evening, but _many times, 
and in their own homes.” With repeated cheers they left ; some 
of them coming to shake hands with us, and wish us good 


wishes. 
HENRY ABRAHAM. 


London, England. 
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POLLY’S TRUE BOY. 


ALONG the front of Dory Fludd’s saloon ran a sort of ledge 
that served for a bench. This ledge was nearly always full, es- 
pecially in times of slack work, when, from morning to night, a 
line of men sat there with feet upon the side-walk, resting their 
elbows upon their knees; some of them from sheer force of 
habit holding empty pipes in their mouths. Dory called them 
his plants, professing great pride in such a window-garden; but 
just now the plants wore a neglected appearance, as if allowed 
to get too dry. 

That was the awkward thing about suspensions: you couldn’t 
run up a bill at the saloon as you could at the store. 

But the sense of smell may have satisfaction without price, 
and even in cold weather Dory Fludd’s door never remained 
shut very long. Then the street was lively to look upon; sight— 
save in circuses—being also untaxable. Dory’s plants found it 
interesting to watch people go into the company-store opposite, 
and they wagered drinks—to be paid when times should be good 
again—as to who would get trusted and who would come out 
empty-handed. 

The sensation of the afternoon was John Boylan out for a 
walk with his six children, even to the youngest, who was trun- 
dled along in a fast-decaying baby-carriage. Dory, the wit of 
Rum-Ridge, standing on his door-step, made jokes about this 
baby-carriage which shall not be set down here. 

The loungers at Fludd’s commented upon “ Jack Boylan an’ 
his kids” with an undertone of suspicion, as if nothing short of 
a hidden pot of gold could account for all those shoe-strings and 
well-brushed heads. They had much against him, in that none 
of his wages ever went to swell Dory’s coffers, thus adding one 
more to the chances of treats. But Jack Boylan had nothing 
against anybody, and he nodded kindly to his acquaintances as 
he passed them by. His arm was in a sling; it had been brok- 
en on his last working day. 

“Hello, Jack! Out o’ the ’ospital, are ye?” called out Pete 
Manus. , 

“Yes,” said Boylan. “I stuck it out a week; then she come 

with the little ones, an’ that broke me down.” 
VOL, LV.—53 
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“ Ah, ye’re a mush, Jack,” sang out Jim Towle; “goin’ to 
give the kids a lark ?’! 

And John sang back: “All the lark they can get lookin’ in 
windies.” 

As the little flock went straggling out of sight down the 
- winding street toward town, Pete said: “Hello, there’s Polly 
Boylan a-goin’ to the store! I'll set ye all up at once boys, if 
she don’t come out agin an’ nothin’ but her book.” 

“ What ails ye for a fool!” said Nick Freeman; “I bet Jack’s 
credit ‘ill last him through purgatory. Why man, he don’t 
drink; where does his money go? tell me that.” 

“Well, there’s nine on ‘em wants feedin’, wid Old Mother 


x99 


Deery, what he keeps for nothin’. 

“What does he keep her for? she ain’t no kin to him,” growled 
Jim Towle, who had turned his own grandmother out of the 
house. 

“He says she’s no place to go.” 

“He’s a mush,” said Jim. 

“Say, look there,” shouted Pete, excitedly; “what did I tell 
you? Poll’s a-comin’ out widout her supper.” 

The line stared, asserting in chorus their assurance of being 
smashed, hanged, and otherwise put to confusion “if she ain’t.” 

They watched her as she picked her way across the muddy 
street, holding up her clean gown. It was hard to walk empty- 
handed and look calm under the fire of all those eyes. Polly's 
fresh facé grew red and troubled and she slipped as fast as she 
could out of sight down Fludd’s Lane. 

Jack Boylan’s “kids” had much more of a lark than could 
be gained by merely looking in windows. The big busy town 
was full of sights and sounds and inexpressible odors. John 
was a kind father. His indulgences came rather from sympathy 
than from condescension; he was the big boy of the party, and 
stared about as curiously as did the youngsters. He had not 
forgotten that sugar is sweet in the mouth, and, discovering in 
one of his pockets a few unexpected pennies, he planned a sur- 
prise for them when sight-seeing should be exhausted. 

Small Jacky, who was only half a size larger than the baby, 
tottered along in breeches which he had assumed on the day 
when he took his first unaided step. Both tiny arms were con- 
stantly in the air, his index fingers busily pointing out the mar- 
vels on every side. He kept up a running comment in his own 
language, and apparently for his own sole benefit, upon all that 


he saw. 
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It was a lucky day for sights. There was a runaway, result- 
ing in a smash-up; a combat between two gutter urchins, both 
of whom came off covered with mud and victory, though each 
evidently thought himself beaten and snarled in the face of the 
other: “I'll lick ye next time.” Also there was a bellowing 
brass band, the men dressed in green and gold. 

Maggie, the eldest, whose morbid soul hungered after the un- 
usual, heard a man say: “The Black Maria ’ll soon be along, 
Let’s go to the court-house back door an’ have a look at the 
murderers.” 

“O pop!” cried Maggie, “mayn’t we go too?” a proposi- 
tion not unpleasing to Mr. Boylan. So they all went and peeped 
through the railings surrounding the court-house yard. Maggie 
had two disappointments: the Black Maria was green and the 
murderers did not look terribly wicked, but very much frightened 
and meek, as if they would not kill a fly. 

Nevertheless, murderers they were, and they would proba- 
bly die on the “gallerses.” Ugh! Maggie hoped she would 
live to go to a hanging. 

When the court-house door was shut, the world suddenly be- 
came tame. Mr. Boylan skillfully took advantage of this mo- 
ment to provide the crowning treat of the day. Leaving the 
children in Maggie’s charge under a tree, he went away, but 
soon returned with a large paper of molasses candy. Then were 
six little souls in bliss) When this god-like repast was finished 
they started for home. Jacky and the baby had so disposed 
their candy upon cheeks and fingers that the removal of it with 
their tongues occupied the entire homeward trip. The whole 
party smelled of molasses too strongly for concealment had con- 
cealment been thought necessary. In fact Polly, detected it as 
soon as the door opened. She was stirring some cornmeal mush, 
but stopped long enough to give John a reproachful look which 
he did not comprehend. 

Old Mrs. Deery sat in her corner behind the stove, quiet and 
sad. John went and stood by his wife. He felt like a guilty 
child, though he did not know what he had done. 

“ Ain’t you putting too much water in the mush, Polly?” he 
asked. 

John rarely criticized anything that Polly chose to do, but 
just now it seemed necessary to reverse their positions if possible. 

Polly did not reply, but went on stirring in water. Presently 
she stirred in a tear. : 

“What’s up, darling?” John was no longer naughty boy, 
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nor fault-finding husband; he was comforter and consoler. Polly 
gave a quick glance towards Mrs. Deery, then, under cover of 
the hubbub caused by six small throats and twice as many feet, 
she said : “I’ve got to make it go ’ round.” 

“An’ can’t ye put some more meal to it?” asked innocent 

John, with raised voice. Polly ran out of doors, beckoning John 
to follow. Mrs. Deery sat with downcast eyes, apparently dream- 
ing. 
“John,” gasped Polly, trying her best to keep back a flood 
of tears, “she’ll hear you if you talk so loud. We mustn’t let 
her know, but—there’s no more meal. I went to the store an’ 
they told me our credit was closed up. Oh, how could you go 
and buy the children candy when there’s no bread to put in 
their mouths ?” 

John looked very grave. 

“T didn’t know our credit was so near out. Come to think, 
it’s been three months that we're livin’ on it. But, Polly, them 
few pennies I spent on the little ones wouldn’t ’a’ bought much 
bread. Maybe it’s the last treat they'll ever get; I'll not re- 
pent I give it to ’em.” 

The little Boylans’ appetites were not cloyed by their molas- 
ses candy, and the pot of thin mush did not more than suffice 
for their supper. John ate sparingly, and rose before the rest 
had done, saying: “I’m goin’ out for a bit.” 

He came back after Mrs. Deery and the children had said 
their prayers and had gone to bed. 

Polly was sitting alone without a light. He spoke in low 
tones. 

“I’ve been to see my,brother Jim, an’ we're after talking 
about me goin’ somewhere to look up steady work. Could you 
get along, you an’ the little ones, Polly, an’ me away?” 

A sob came out of the darkness. 

“If I can get work an’ send you some money, you’d do bet- 
ter without me than with me. But hadn’t Mrs. Deery better go?” 

“ Where’d she go? She’s no folks to take her in, you know 
well. No, I can’t turn her off, John.” 

“Well, Polly, do’s you think best; but it’s hard you should 
have an extra burden on you—” 

““Sh-sh,” whispered Polly ; “she’s that sharp she'll hear you. 
I’m afeared she knows a’ready how we’re off. She wouldn’t ate 
any supper to-night.” 

After a long pause :—‘‘ Where are we to get our breakfast, 
John?” 
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“ Polly, darlin’, I had to do it—it’s the first time—I borrowed 
money o’ Jim; some to start me off, an’ some to leave with you. 
It’s only a bit, but soon I’ll be hopin’ to send you more.” 

“Are ye goin’ soon, John?” 

“T’ll be takin’ the night train. The sooner I’m off the bet- 
ter; besides I never could take leave o’ the little ones, an’ them 
awake an’ hangin’ onto me. It'll be hard enough to say good- 
bye to you, Polly.” 

“ Will you be goin’ far?” asked Polly, trying to be brave. 

“TI can’t say that. I'll go till I find work, if it’s to the 
jumpin’ off place.” 

After John’s little bundle was made up, he and Polly sat a 
long time in the dark talking. Then she lighted a _ candle 
and they went up stairs. Maggie and the baby were in one bed, 
and the three elder boys in another. Jacky, who would kick 
and roll off onto the floor, was by himself in a curious, com- 
fortable little nest made out of a high packing box. John did 
not kiss the children, but he hung over them, touching them ten- 
derly, patting their little bodies, and pushing the hair back from 
their pretty sleeping faces. 

He did not break down until he came to Jacky, his pet, 
cuddled in the depths of the big box, and evidently dreaming 
of the afternoon orgies, for he was mumbling something about 
“tanny.” Then the man fell upon his knees and wept. Polly 
sat the candle on the floor and put her arms around him. 

When John had gone, Polly went down into the cellar and 
sat on the lowest step. Putting her head between her knees 
she cried aloud, and then she knelt down and poured out her 
soul to God in prayer. 

It was almost daylight when she dragged herself to bed. 
Coming down late in the morning, she found Mrs. Deery sitting 
close by the stove with her feet in the oven. As Polly began 
to poke the fire the old woman said: “Ye forgot the doo-r last 
night, poor child, didn’t ye?” 

Polly looked up. 

“The door?” she asked. 

“The key wasn’t turned in it.” 

“T know,” said Polly, “ John’s gone off, an’ I couldn’t bear 
to think of lockin’ him out.” 

Presently Mrs. Deery said: “The cellar ain't a good place 
for ye, dear. Ye'll get your death a-sittin’ there so long. Ye 
needn’t be mindin’ me if ye want to cry.” 

Polly burst into tears, but went on raking the ashes. 
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“T don’t know how I'll live, an’ John away,” she sobbed. 

“Ye can live wid everybody away what’s near to ye,” 
Mrs. Deery calmly, “ if ye call it livin’.” 

The next few weeks Polly worked like a fiend. She cleaned 
the house from top to bottom, then began over again. She 
would fall into a dream over the wash-board, rubbing one piece 
of clothing until she rubbed holes in it. One day Mrs. Deery 
said: “ Ye’ll be hurtin’ yourself, child.” 

“No I'll not,” said Polly. 

“Then ye’ll do harm to the one what’s comin’.” 

* Polly looked troubled. . 

“What do you know about it?” she asked. Mrs. Deery’s 
eyes were indeed sharp. Polly had not even told John. What 
need of giving him worse anxiety than he had already? 

It was a cold winter and a long one. Distress was every- 
where. But the poor are kind among themselves, and if a com- 
mon ill assails them will accept help from one another when 
they would resent the advances of organized charity. 

For her children’s sakes, Polly took the pitiful contributions 
brought her by her less destitute neighbors, and, although she 
would have died sooner than beg for herself, yet she actually 
asked for clothing for Mrs. Deery. 

There was an understanding between these two now. The 
poor old creature, fully aware of the sacrifices that had been 
made for her, offered to go to the poor-house, where, indeed, 
she would have been much better off. But Polly said: “You'll 
not go there till I go myself to take care of you.” 

So Mrs. Deery stayed and repaid the kindness shown her, 
with comforting words and counsel drawn from a little experi- 
ence. 

On the first of April the mines began work. Polly had gone 
to town in the afternoon, to carry home some washing. Return- 
ing, she met the miners coming cheerily from their labor. Mrs. 
Deery was startled by her rushing in weeping hysterically. 

“It ‘most kilt me,” gasped Polly, “to see ’em all black an’ 
dirty agin, an’ they so happy a-gettin’ wages. An’ when I seen 
Mis’ Rainy a-lookin’ out for her man an’ the tub standin’ ready 
for him by the stove, an’ me not lookin’ out for anybody, I 
jist couldn’t bear it.” 

But Polly was all the while looking out for somebody. No 
word had come from John. He had said: “I'll write if I find 
work.” As he had not written, she knew he had not found 
work. Why should he write to tell only of disappointment? 


said 
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Her neighbors, whose sympathies were not behind their chari- 
ties, told her interesting tales of the failure of men to turn up 
again in their homes which they had ‘left ostensibly to find em- 
ployment. 

Mrs. Evan Evans, whose own husband had deserted her sev- 
eral years before at a time of depression in the coal trade, was 
especially consolatory in an I-know-how-it-is-myself way. 

“’E told me ’e’d be back zz two month, work or no work,” 
said she, “‘an’ ’e never came zz these two years, sure. An’ my 
daughter’s man ’e went away a¢ the same time, an’ she ’as ’eard 
that he took another woman, so she took amother man, but I will 
never take another man, sure,” and so rattled on that ancient 
Briton in her deep, ancient British voice. 

But Polly’s heart was not shaken by these tales. “John is a 
true boy,” she would say; “he will come back to me.” 

Yet summer came, and he had not returned nor sent any 
message. 

When huckleberries were ripe Polly went almost daily to the 
mountain, going out with the berrying parties at two in the 
morning, and afterward trudging about town to sell them. Some- 
times Maggie accompanied her to help carry the pail. The pail 
was very heavy nowadays. 

One August morning, coming up the hill after disposing of 
her berries, happy with almost two dollars in her pocket, she 
felt suddenly overpowered by the heat and stopped at a house to 
rest. She was obliged to stay there all night. 

The next day she walked the remainder of the way home, 
carrying a very little bundle. In twenty-four hours more the 
little bundle was carried out again and Polly lay delirious. The 
neighbors were kinder than ever, and so was the priest, but doc- 
tors and medicines are expenses that one cannot look to one’s 
friends to defray. 

On a certain day, when “Mrs. Boylan’s physician had ordered 
a costly prescription, a lady coming out of a shop in the town 
observed a little girl standing near, with an empty baby-car- 
riage. The carriage appeared to be in the last stages of disin- 
tegration. 

“Where is the baby?” the lady asked. 

“The baby’s dead, ma’am, an’ we’re glad it is, ’cause there’s 
enough on us already, but ” and the little one began to cry. 

“Who are you, and where do you live?” 

“I’m Maggie Boylan, ma’am, an’ I live out on Rum-Ridge. 
My mother she’s sick’ an’ my father’s went away, an’ it’s medi- 
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cine I want to get. If you’d be so kind, ma’am, as to buy the 
carriage; it ain’t a very good one—” 

: Many such stories had ‘this good lady listened to; many had 

she investigated, only to lose faith in humanity; but never be- 

fore had she seen such a baby-carriage as this one, nor more 

honest sorrow and anxiety than were in Maggie’s blue eyes. 

“I don’t need the carriage,” she said gently, “but here’s some 
money for the medicine.” 

As Maggie hastened home, trundling the bottle precariously 
in the bottom of the carriage, she felt glad that her mother was 
still out of her head. “I'll not have to tell her that I took the 
money for nothin’;” she thought, “she’d say it was every bit as 
bad as beggin’.” 

Mrs. Boylan did not take the costly prescription. When 
Maggie reached the house she found it full of women moaning 
tragically. They all said “poor child,” when they saw her, and 
sighed, and used their aprons. Her mother had died, so they 
told her, half an hour ago. 

“ An’ just a minute after,” said Mrs. Evan Evans, “come 
your huncle Jim with a letter from your pappy. An’’e ’as sent 
money enough to bury her. /¢ is time that the money came.” 

John’s letter was dated from a Western town where he had 
found a good, permanent position, and secured a house. The 
money was “for Polly and the little ones” to go to him. James 
Boylan wrote at once to his brother, telling him of Polly’s death 
and bidding him come back to look after the children. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Deery would not permit anything to be done 
in the way of funeral arrangements. 

“Polly is not dead,” she insisted, and incessantly did she toil, 
this aged woman who had not in years done active work, to re- 
store vitality to that irresponsive form; by turns rubbing violent- 
ly, or breathing her own almost wasted breath between Polly’s 
parted lips. 

“She shared wid me when she’d but half a mouthful,” said 
Mrs. Deery to those who reproved her for her folly; “I’ve 
naught but me life, an’ little o’ that, but she’s welcome to it if 
it “Il do her any good.” 

Giving and receiving were one. Exertions in which both soul 
and body thus shared, brought increase of vigor to the enfeebled 
system and renewed the wasting tissues of lung and muscle. 

But three days and three nights of this loving labor failed to 
bring Polly back to consciousness. 

James Boylan grew angry. “It’s unhealthy,” he said, “to 
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keep her so long in this hot weather,” and he went to order a 
coffin. The health officer made several visits, at length leav- 
ing peremptory commands that interment should take place im- 
mediately. The wholé neighborhood was thirsting for a wake. 

Still Mrs. Deery refused the undertaker’s offices and ceased 
not her rubbing. 

At the end of the fourth day Polly opened her eyes. “O 
thank God! I ain’t dead,” she said to the frightened group of 
children and friends gathered about her bed, who screamed at 
her return to life as if a ghost had appeared. They began to 
tell her what had happened. 

“T know all about it,” said she; “I wasn’t dead one bit o’ 
the time; I heard everything what went on.” 

A few days later Polly was up and sitting in the kitchen. | 
The children were all about her; Mrs. Deery, quiet as usual, but © 
looking strangely young and happy, sat opposite. 

“Do ‘you know,” said Polly, “that when Jim come in that 
last time an’ said he was goin’ for the coffin, an’ I knowed for 
sure I was to be buried an’ John alive an’ comin’ back, I jist 
thought it would kill me. But then I says to myself: no matter, 
the little ones ’Il be cared for, an’ Mrs. Deery, an’ I'll die aisy 
thinkin’ John was true to me, which I knowed he was anyway.” 

A terrible thump on the floor of the porch. Some one burst 
through the door, taking off the lock by main force. It was 
John—he had no time to turn the latch. 

He made one leap to Polly’s side. After embracing all the 
children and Mrs. Deery, he began anew, going from one to the 
other, occasionally bounding away like a joyous dog to perform 
gleeful antics about the room. 

As soon as Polly could speak, she said: 

“I knowed you’d come back, John; I said you was a true 
boy.” 

EDITH BROWER. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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REMINISCENCES OF EDGAR P. WADHAMS, FIRST 
BISHOP OF OGDENSBURG. 


IV. 
1845-1850. 


WADHAMS was now almost entirely alone. His loneliness was 
not like that of Robinson Crusoe on his solitary island. He had 
neighbors around him. They knew him and loved him well, 
and were as much disposed to be sociable as ever. He was in 
the midst of family friends and to a man like him these family 
ties were very dear. He would never lack for any sympathy 
which they could give him. But the kind of sympathy which 
he needed most they had not to give. They were Protestants, 
and all of them perfectly satisfied with that religion to which 
they were accustomed. His own mind, on the contrary, was 
filled with religious doubts, practical and pressing doubts, which 
called for a quick solution. His heart, therefore, was straitened 
by a deep anguish, the cause of which they could not under- 
stand. The kind of sympathy which they could give him was 
not that which could bring relief. Those to whom he had been 
accustomed to open his heart, because they stood on the same 
ground with him and could understand him, were now gone. 
The broad Atlantic lay between him and them. They were 
happy and he was not. They could have sympathized with him 
and shown their sympathy if they had remained with him, but 
they were gone. They had gone forward and so left him. Others 
had recoiled backward and anchored their hearts behind him. 
He was thus quite alone, with none to share his anguish. Where 
was there a sympathizing heart to whom he could open his 
own? 

Of course, there is one friend above all others, and by that 
friend the just man is never forsaken. Sympathy with Him is 
never broken by any circumstances; but only converts who have 
passed through the deep waters in which Wadhams was now 
struggling know how clouds of darkness gather about the soul at 
times, and make it participate in some measure in that desola- 
tion which caused the Lord-Christ on his cross to cry out: 
“My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” I know of 
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one who once, in a moment of desolation of this kind, which 
came in the middle of the night, could only find relief by rising 
from his bed, and on his bare knees protesting that, if God 
would only show him what to do, he would do it, let the cost 
be what it might. “Surely,” he said, “God cannot damn me 
while I say this, and mean it.” Those who have passed through 
similar trials are best able to understand the deep meaning which 
lies in those words of Cardinal Newman, now so familiar to the 


public : 


“ Lead kindly light, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead thou me on.” 


Of course in these cases, when a young churchman is thought 
to be in danger of going over to Rome, friends are not wanting 
who are ready to offer sympathy, such as it is, and there are 
spiritual doctors among them to prescribe infallible remedies, 
These remedies generally consist in urging the patient to do 
precisely what his conscience will not let him do. They succeed 
in curing only those whose consciences are not thoroughly 
aroused, or who are weak in the knees. These various remedies 
are in substance reducible to three or four—such, for instance, as: 
“Take advice,” “Take orders,” “Take a parish,” “Take a 
wife.” 

The first letter from Wadhams’ correspondence which be- 
longs to this period of spiritual desolation covering something 
less than a year, is from a seminarian of his own class, the Rev. 
Edwin A. Nichols. It dates from “New York, June 2, 1845 ;” 
and contains prescriptions for Wadhams’ spiritual nalady, begin- 
ning with the first in the order given above—namely, to take ad- 
vice. After a brief introduction, he says: 


“T proceed 7” medias res, and perhaps you anticipate what is 
coming. We have not been much surprised to hear that Mc- 
Master has joined the Roman Catholic community in this coun- 
try; but Mr. Walworth’s move has rather taken me aback, al- 
though I knew little of him personally. Of course we are ready 
to conclude that you and he consulted on this matter together 
before he left you, and I suppose you will not be surprised if 
your old friends ask ‘ Will Wadhams go next?’ Now, will you 
allow me the privilege of an old friend, to take you (as it were) 
by the hand and say to you ‘Think before you leap.’ I well 
recollect one of McMaster’s rash expressions, that he was gcing 
‘to take a leap in the dark.’ However, I believe you would not 
do that. . . . We were ordained together: I should be sorry 
to think you have ever found any grounds for doubting the valid- 
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ity of that ordination. If Carey, with all his great learning 
and devoted piety, believed those orders valid, it should counter- 
balance the weight of a good many Walworths, etc., the other 
way. Besides, it is no news to you that their validity has been 
admitted by many Roman Catholics themselves. Courayer you 
have perhaps read, also Bishop England of Charleston, a promi- 
nent Roman Catholic divine lately deceased. However, it seems 
to me hardly possible that your mind has been altered on this 
point, and that all the treasures of ancient and modern English 
theology, with which your common-place books are stored, have 
become to you so much dross. Here then, I hope, you will act 
differently from Walworth. He (I understand) took the advice 
of none of our learned divines, but went ‘on his own hook,’ 
adopting the sectarian plan of neglecting reason and argument, 
and seeking from prayer alone that guidance which sober piety 
would hardly expect without faithfully using a// the means which 
providence has placed within our reach. . . . Supposing, then, 
that you may have been troubled with doubts, would it not be 
your duty to consult with some of your respected brethren and 
fathers in the church before allowing your mind to become 
changed, or even unsettled, with regard to any of the church’s doc- 
trines or principles? Doubtless you will agree with me on this 
point. Allow me, then, to hope that you will not suffer your 
mind to be imperceptibly warped and weaned from the church 
of your first love until you have had free and full intercourse 
with some of our clergy whom you know and respect as ‘ pillars 
in the church of Christ.’” 


The above citation of Courayer and Bishop England for the 
validity of English orders is rather unfortunate. Courayer was 
an apostate Catholic. He first embraced Jansenism and _ after- 
wards Anglicanism. It will be news to Catholics that Bishop 
England made any such admission. Moreover, the fact is well 
known that, when Anglicans in orders become Catholics, they 
have to be re-ordained. This practice rests upon a very early 
decision made at Rome in the case of a converted English cler- 
gyman. It was certain that Wadhams’ own mind was so far un- 
settled in this matter at the time of receiving this letter that he 
had no confidence in his own ordination as deacon, and persist- 
ently refused to go on and take priest’s orders. 

To urge either Wadhams or myself, or McMaster, McVickar, 
Whicher, Platt, Donally, or many others who might be named 
in the same category, to take advice from living “ pillars” of the 
Episcopal church was simply nonsense. What had we been do- 
ing during our seminary course but studying the very questions 
on which we were asked to seek light? The necessity of ordi- 
nation to constitute a priest, the apostolical succession, and the 
validity of Anglican orders, the nature and characteristic notes 
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of a true church, the essential doctrines and sacraments neces- 
sary to constitute and furnish the true Christian church—these 
were the very subjects which we had studied most anxiously, in 
class and out of class, with the aid of all the eminent “pillars ” 
which Anglicanism could afford. The longer we studied, and 
the deeper our application to these questions, the more we felt 
the want of foundation beneath our feet; and what other founda- 
tion could these wonderful “pillars” have, and why should we 
risk our salvation on their dictamina? Among Anglican clergy- 
men there were not a few that we knew well and respected 
much as gentlemen, as scholars, and as sincere Christians; but 
how could they be “pillars of the church” to us, or add any- 
thing to our security? To take advice of such as they in our 
position did not mean humility, nor docility, nor that prudence 
which comes from heaven. It meant to dose our consciences 
with morphine, committing ourselves to men who were already 
committed. It could only mean, in our case, a cowardly sur- 
render of conscience, with a hypocritical expedient to back up 
the surrender. I am willing and glad to admit that there are 
some rare men who know how to give advice with a regard solely 
to the state of an honest conscience which seeks it. Dr. Alonzo 
Potter, formerly bishop of Pennsylvania, was a man of this kind. 
An acquaintance and friend of mine was once a clergyman in 
his diocese and with a conscience struggling and hesitating like 
that of Wadhams. In a moment of feebleness he went to his 
bishop, opened his mind to him, and put himself under his direc- 
tion, not doubting what that direction would be. He was as- 
tonished at the answer he got. “If,” said the bishop, “the 
state of your mind is such as you represent, I am sorry for it; 
but there is only one course conscientiously open to you. It is 
to join the Roman Catholic Church. In any case,” he added, 
“TI can no longer consent to your officiating in my diocese.” 
Such advice is very rare, but such men as Dr. Potter are also 
very rare. It is scarcely necessary to say that the young cleric 
in question took this advice immediately. He has been for these 
many long years a most talented and estimable priest in the 
Catholic Church. 

I had occasion once to give a very different advice. A 
Methodist minister, whose name I did not ask, once came to me 
at St. Mary’s, representing that he had strong inclinations to 
become a Catholic and a priest. He had many questions to ask, 
but his questions were not of a character to do him much 
credit. His chief anxiety was to know what salary a priest 
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could command, and what other means he had to make his way 
through the world. I told him that nothing less than a bishop 
could attend to a case like his. He asked if I would recom. 
mend him to apply to the bishop. I said, “You may go to him 
if you like, but if you should you will probably find that I have 
been there before you, and advised him to have nothing to do 
with you.” This was not a case of uneasy conscience, but of 
dilapidated finance. Any of the usual prescriptions adminis- 
tered to perplexed converts would have suited his case — orders, 
or a parish, or a wife, or any other profitable advice. 

Nichols was not satisfied in his letter with urging Wadhams 
to take advice. He had another remedy in reserve, which was 
to keep him as busily employed as possible in the church where 
he found himself. This, with a glowing description of his own 
work, and the happiness he found in it, occupies nearly all the 
rest of the letter. Nichols was pastor of the “ Emmanuel Church” 
in New York. His location and special relations with McVickar 
and others, appear from the following passage: 


“ Our members have increased in number, and apparently in 
zeal also. Our singing is very spirited and good. Sunday-school 
is somewhat the worse from want of efficient teachers. H. 
McVickar has been teaching a class through the winter, but has 
recently left, as he is about going out of town for the season. 
More than this, we have concluded the bargain for the purchase 
of a church, and where do you think it is? Corner of Prince 
and Thompson Streets—in other words, the one in which Dr. 
Seabury now officiates, a place well known to us both of old. 
The Annunciation people are going to build a new church up 
town, and in the meanwhile are to go in the chapel of the uni- 
versity, and then we take possession of their church building as 
a Free Church.” 


Wadhams’ correspondence during the winter of 1845 and 
1846 contains three letters from his friend McVickar, the greater 
part of which would not be very interesting to the reader. 
They show him still remaining at Columbia College without hav- 
ing taken orders. Although he had abandoned his project of 
engaging in a monastic life with Wadhams in Essex County, he 
continued to interchange books with him and matters of intelli- 
gence, especially matters regarding the Oxford Movement, both 
in England and America. They show a constant diminution of 
his own active interest in that movement. In one he says: 
“Experience teaches me that to trust in myself or any man 
is to lean upon a broken reed. Therefore, look up to Dr. Pusey 
or-any other man as a leader, I will not.” 
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In a letter dated January 30, he intimates a certain shifting 
of the scenery in the Puseyism of New York which is not with- 
out interest. After detailing several novelties of practice and 
worship introduced in New York and Brooklyn, he instances St. 
Luke’s Church in Hudson Street, of whose rector he says: “I 
think I told you Mr. Forbes has early communion every Sunday 
except the second in the month, and recommends and hears con- 
fessions. He is gaining the influence which Dr. Seabury is losing 
at the seminary.” 

With the fading of that hope which once led him on, the 
hope of engrafting something higher and better on the dead 
branches of Anglicanism, comes the necessity of Wadhams doing 
something else. Either one must go forward to Rome or settle 
down to rest where one is. But, for a true man, there is no 
rest without work. McVickar’s letters show that he now began 
to feel it necessary to take orders, and find for himself occupa- 
tion in the Anglican ministry. At the same time he shows a 
great desire to engage Wadhams to enter into some new and 
larger field of ministerial labor which might serve to tranquilize 
him. He suggests that Dr. Whittingham, bishop of Maryland, 
was in.search of clergymen. He writes: “ Bishop McCoskey, I 
understand, says he could fill twenty stations if he had the 
men.” He then adds: “Bishop Ives has just called here. I 
mentioned your name to him. He is in want, he says, of some 
clergy of clear Catholic views and practice, to assist in establish- 
ing the tone of his diocese. Do you know him? I am sure 
you would like him.” 

The reader will readily recognize the name last mentioned. 
Dr. Ives was then bishop of North Carolina; he afterwards be- 
came a convert to the ancient church, in which he lived as a 
layman. He is well known to Catholics as the founder of the 
Catholic Protectory near New York City, and other charitable 
enterprises. His wife was a daughter of the famous John Henry 
Hobart, Protestant bishop of New York. She followed her hus- 
band into the church. McVickar was shortly afterwards ordained 
an Episcopalian deacon, and died of consumption in a few 
months. 

Several other letters are found amongst Wadhams’ papers, 
written by his former fellow-seminarians, which belong to this 
same period of anxious doubt and hesitation. One of these is 
from Mr. Bostwick, a clergyman settled at Brandon, Vt. He 
belonged to the same circle of seminarians with Carey and 
others, and his name is found mentioned more than once in 
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Wadhams’ correspondence. His career in matters of religion no 
longer ran parallel with that of our friend, for he had taken to 
himself a wife. Children had begun to grow around his hearth. 
These needed providing for, and his parishioners of Brandon owed 
back salary to their last pastor, and under these embarrassing 
circumstances they judged it to be imprudent to pay their pres- 
ent pastor any at all. “The Vermont hills afforded a fine pros- 
pect, but poor eating.” The letter contains other things of a 
more spiritual character, but no attempt is made to advise Wad- 
hams or administer interior comfort. 

Among the letters belonging to this period and preserved by 
Wadhams is one of peculiar interest. This interest is derived 
not merely from the fact that the writer was a fellow-seminarian, 
and deeply involved in the new Oxford Movement, but because 
in it he delineates so fully and clearly his own position of doubt, 
anxiety, and distress, and gives also the motives which drew him 
toward the Catholic Church and those which held him _ back. 
His position was very much the same as that of Wadhams, al- 
though, unlike Wadhams, he did not become a Catholic. We 
omit the writer’s name, because he is still living, and may have 
the same or similar prudential reasons for reticence which, as he 
himself intimates, existed at the time of writing. The letter is 
dated March 3, 1846. After some preliminary excuses for not 
writing sooner, it says: 


“ How great—how very great changes have taken place 
since we met! how many friends have gone from us! how many 
among us have shrunk back! I must confess that when the ‘se- 
cession’ first took place, I felt very miserable, very desolate, and 
unhappy ; and still at times I find myself giving way to such 
feelings, but I have become, as a general thing, more reconciled 
to it; and, believing as I do most firmly that God is with us 
still as a part of his holy church, and that there are holy 
men among us to act as his instruments, I am becoming more 
warmly attached to our holy, afflicted mother, and will pray 
and strive that she may be lifted out of the dust. She cannot 
now be invited to the centre of Catholic unity, but the time for 
that union w// come, and it seems to me my duty to labor zz 
and for her that she may be prepared for it, I do think that 
changes in matters of practice, and in some matters of require- 
ment, must take place in the Mother Church before the daugh- 
ter can become reconciled to her, and God, who is all powerful, 
will bring about those changes in his good time, and will bring 
about that union, too, for which we so much long. 

“But here I am writing on without being mindful, dear 
Wadhams, that you differ with me on some of these points. 
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We may see things alike yet; and whichever of us may be wrong 
I pray God to lead to the truth. I have gotten over that 
dread, even for the truth itself, which I once felt, and am ready 
and anxious to receive it now wherever and whatever it may be. 

“Only, dear brother, if you can conscientiously stand by our 
church in this her day of sorrow, do not forsake her; believe 
me, though you are isolated in position, yet, there are more 
hearts than you think beating in sympathy with yours. 

“T see Mr. Hoyt has resigned his parish. Do you know what 
he is going to do? Tell me all you know about Bostwick ; I 
have not heard from him for a long time. ; 


The Rev. Mr. Hoyt mentioned in the above letter was a 
married clergyman of St. Albans, Vt., who soon after the above 
writing, and about the same time as Wadhams, entered the 
Catholic Church with all his family. After the death of his wife, 
he took priest’s orders. At his first Mass eight of his children 
received communion from his hands. One of his daughters is 
now a contemplative nun of the Dominican Order and of the strict- 
est observance. Many other kinsmen of this family have become 
Catholics. The recent death of Father Hoyt, although, of course, 
on many accounts an affliction to his friends, occurred under 
circumstances which lent a peculiar beauty to the event. The 
death stroke fell upon him while celebrating Mass, and im- 
mediately after his communion. In this way, by the provi- 
dence of God, he received his Viaticum at the altar and ad- 
ministered by himself. He neither spoke nor tasted anything 
after this. His last words were the words of the Mass, and his 
last food was Food from heaven. 

I am glad to find amongst the letters written to Wadhams 
at this period some from the Rev. Charles Platt. He was a 
first cousin of mine, and had an intimate acquaintance with 
Wadhams, dating from their seminary life together. He was a 
man of high scholarship and fine talents, and a clear, sound 
judgment, with a most innocent and excellent boyhood behind 
him, like Wadhams’ own. I cannot venture to omit his letters 
altogether, because they represent so graphically the spirit of 
the Oxford Movement in America, with all that young life which 
filled the bosoms of our seminarians and fresh graduates from 
the seminary. How near he was to the Catholic Church may 
be learned from the opening sentence of a letter which he sent 
to me near the close of July, 1845, just before my departure 
for Europe. It was in answer to one of mine informing him 
of my conversion, announcing my departure, and asking him to 
come to New York and see me off. It ran thus: 

VOL. LV.—54 
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“DEAR COUSIN: I thank my God that your feet are at last 
planted upon the ‘Rock of Peter.’ I cannot, however, close 
with your invitation to come to New York and see you embark. 
To accept that invitation would mean that I am ready to be- 
come a Catholic; and I am not. I cannot break my- mother’s 
heart. 


A letter from Whicher at the same time, and in answer to 
a similar invitation, announced to me that he had decided to 
come, but had changed his mind on learning that Platt would 
not. Platt died out of the Fold many years later, leaving a 
wife and children. Whicher also married, and twice, taking par- 
ishes at Clayville and Whitesboro’ in Oneida County. It was 
ten years before he took the great step. He is still living in 
Oneida County, a Catholic layman. His first wife is known to 
literature as the “ Widow Bedott.” The second became a Catho- 
lic shortly after himself. Platt’s first letter to Wadhams runs as 
follows : 

“ ROCHESTER, Dec. 31, 1845. 

“My DEAR FRIEND: It was not my intention to follow 
your example of delay, but circumstances have placed my time 
out of my own control. I have lately understood from Clar- 
ence’s friends that he had arrived at Belgium. His Protestant 
connections cannot, of course, see any reason for his course, and 
set it down as a vagary from which he will eventually return. 
Sometimes, in view of the quiet and communion with the saint- 
ed which he must now strongly experience, I have been tempted 
to the wish, ‘Oh, that I had the wings of a dove!’ but such 
thirstings are only the signs of a struggle, and not really the 
best relief for us. Poor Pollard! He never crossed my sight; 
yet I cannot help feeling drawn toward him in the hour of his 
oppression—an oppression the more hateful under a system 
which provides no remedy. If the mere breathing of Catholic 
truth is thus to be choked out of one, what worth the day! 
However, let them rue it that need; it is not the sufferer’s 
a 
. “And now I beg you not to be so dilatory again, nor to 
complain of my remissness. I hear nothing directly from Clar- 


ence or ‘Mac.’ Believe me, yours in bonds, 
*C.. Feat.” 


The news from Europe which Platt could not furnish came 
directly to Wadhams in a letter from me, dated at St. Trond, 
Belgium, February 7, 1846. It reads: 


“ DEAR WADHAMS: You are no doubt surprised that I have 
not written to you long ago. I assure you it is a matter which 
has disturbed me not a little. It is a debt I owe you, not only 
of friendship, but of gratitude, and I have been very uneasy at 
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my inability to discharge it. But the necessary duties of each 
day have been a severe tax upon my eyes, and I had much 
writing to do which it was impossible to neglect, so that I have 
been debarred from letter-writing. Hitherto I have written only 
three letters to America—two of them to my parents, and one 
to Preston.” 


I remember this letter to Preston (the late Mgr. T. S. Pres- 
ton, Vicar-General of the Archdiocese of New York), then a 
Protestant seminarian at Twentieth Street. John Henry New- 
man had at last passed through the “encircling gloom,” and 
closed his sharp, short struggle with pain by openly and fully 
professing the Catholic faith and joining the true Fold. In ad- 
verting to this event, the news of which had just reached our 
convent, I spoke of Dr. Pusey’s comment upon it. It is stated 
that he said, with an air of quiet resignation: “ Well, it is all 
right; the Roman Catholics have prayed harder than we, and 
so they have got him!” When this was told to Father Oth- 
mann, our novice-master, he was disgusted, and said: ‘“ This 
language is neither rational nor manly. It is nothing but baby- 
talk.” I repeated this in my letter to Preston, who replied in- 
dignantly that he did not agree with me at all; that Dr. Pusey’s 
sentiment was that of a man both reasonable and _ spiritual. 
There must have been hard praying on our side for Preston in 
New York, for not very long after this the Catholics scored a 
similar victory in hiscase. But to return to my letter to Wadhams: 


“T have just been allowed a dispensation from all the com- 
mon exercises of the novitiate except the daily conference, in 
order to open my heart a little to some of my far-off friends in 
America, and I begin with you. You cannot conceive how 
much I want you here. I do not know how to excuse myself 
for not having brought you away forcibly upon my back. Ah! 
if the guondam abbot of Wadhams Mills were only here, where 
the discipline of the religious life is found in all its wisdom, vigor, 
and attractiveness, he would weep and laugh by turns with me at 
our futile ‘monkery’ among the hills of Essex. He would be- 
lieve readily what Father Rumpler told me at New York, that 
the Puseyites have found only the carcass of Catholicism, while 
the soul, the life, the breath of God, the spirit of holiness is 
hidden from them. You remember our many conversations of 
last winter, how we lamented the want of religious system, and 
of guidance for the conscience, and how we magnified the hap- 
piness of Catholics and especially the religious who live under 
direction. I can answer for it we were both sincere and earn- 
est. But for myself I confess 1 scarcely knew what I talked 
about. Judge B—— thought us not a little romantic. I wish 
he might see the reality. Romance would seem tame. I deny 
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that I had any romantic thoughts when I came here; but, if I 
had, a few months’ routine would dissipate that. To get up at 
half-past four every morning at the sound of bell, precisely, 
neither before nor after; to go to bed at half-past nine of neces. 
sity, and all day long in the meantime to sit or stand or move 
at the sound of the convent clock, the remorseless clock which 
makes no account of the particular inspirations you may have 
at the moment; to make recreation with the others whether 
you feel like it or not, in short, to have your own way in nothing 
—this may be romance to Puseyites, who eat and sleep and 
pray at their leisure, but here at St. Trond it is a sober, every- 
day sort of business. No, there is no romance about it. For a 
man who is not in earnest to save his soul, who has neither the 
fear of hell, the love of God, nor the desire of holiness, it is dull 
play. Butfor one who is disgusted with his sins, and mourns the 
hardness of heart and sensuality which separates him from God, 
who loves the character of Jesus Christ, and burns with desire 
to imitate it, this Congregation of St. Alphonsus Liguori is a 
‘treasure-trove,’ to which he will cling as a drowning man clings 
to whatever will support him. I assure you I had no concep- 
tion of the real value of spiritual direction, and especially such 
direction as is found in the novitiate. Here there is no guile, 
none of those constant little deceptions which even the most 
honest in the world abound with. The whole heart is opened 
to your superior. Prepared by the experience of years, he scru- 
tinizes your character and temperament, and explains to you 
your characteristic faults, and the means by which you must 
seek to do away with them. He watches your daily progress 
and teaches you to know yourself and watch yourself. Here we 
find rigor, but the rigor is in the rule, and not in the manner. 
Love is the presiding spirit, and even the rule must bend to charity. 
We are a perfect family—fathers, children, brothers. We know 
each other well, and understand mutually the different peculiarities 
of character, and thus distrust is altogether banished, while the 
common life, the common interest, the common hopes, the 
congregation which links us all together inseparably until we 
shall be called to join the more perfect congregation of heaven 
make harmony and mutual love unavoidable. Here, my dear 
friend, is a home for you. I cannot doubt that you have a 
vocation to such a life. Your past history, so much as I 
know of it, your tastes and preferences, and the desire you have 
so long had for a monastic life are proof of it. It is a mission- 
ary order also, and in it better than anywhere else you can 
discharge your duty to God and your country. Believe me, 
the Redemptorists will raise a commotion yet in Essex County. 
The sincere love I bear you, as well as the desire I have that 
you and McMaster and I, with many others such as you, native 
Americans and still Protestants, may go up together in the 
cause of Christ against the devils which pervert the hearts of the 
American people, and hinder their salvation, stimulate me to 
write you in this manner. I know the difficulties in your way ; 
but they are of the flesh—human. They are opportunities which 
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God affords you of beginning with a sacrifice as an earnest of 
your fidelity. Certainly, how can one hope to gain heaven by 
the way of the cross when he is cowed by the first difficulty 
which presents itself? I also had my difficulty of the same na- 
ture. I will not concede that I love my mother less than you 
love yours. But now I am sure that, by becoming a Catholic, I 
have created strong reasons for my parents and others to think 
more tenderly of Catholics and Catholicism than before. But, 
after all, this is not the great question—it is enough that the 
voice of God calls all men to his Church, and declares that he 
who is not with him is against him. The sects of this day in 
controversy with that Church, as well as the ancient sects, were 
not created by God to gather in his elect; and how can one 
who knows the Catholic Church seek for salvation in them? For- 
give me all this, dear Wadhams; it is on my heart and I must 
needs out with it. I cannot rest content when I think how one 
noble resolution would carry you to New York to make your 
profession and then hither to this heaven on earth, for of your 
vocation I cannot ,doubt. Do not, I beseech you, counsel with 
those whom you know to be sunk in heresy up to the hair, or 
guided by mere worldly motives, or, like H , paralyzed by 
timidity. I desired to enclose a little dz//e¢t in the letter McMas- 
ter wrote you, but he sent it off without thinking of me. He 
desires to be kindly remembered to you. He sets to work 
now to humble himself in the spirit of obedience with the same 
zeal as when a Puseyite he thought to erect dioceses and create 
bishops. You would scarcely know him. The Catholic Church 
has a gentle hand, but a nervous one. 

“Indeed, now that I am living under her direct influence 
there has grown up a feeling of her mysterious power which is 
far more forcible than the arguments which convinced me before. 
I have a great deal that I want to say to you, but in so short 
a compass what can I do? I would like to give you some de- 
scription of our life here, which I know would so much interest 
you. I wrote Preston a minute account of our daily exercises ; 
but you cannot see that, as you are so far away from New 
York. But I will give you some idea in brief: We have here 
twelve Fathers, or missionaries, who are about half the time on 
missions, and half in convent; some fifteen lay-brothers; besides 
these our “ Pére Maitre” of novices, and his associate the “‘ Pére 
Socius,” with twenty novices. We rise at half-past four, break- 
fast at half-past seven, dine at twelve, sup at seven, and go to 
bed at half-past nine. We have an hour’s recreation together 
after dinner and another after supper, when we may converse 
together. All the rest of the day is spent in silence. Friday and 
Thursday are excepted, the first a day of constant silence and 
retreat, the latter one of general recreation. We have nearly 
two hours’ time each day to spend in bodily exercise and man- 
ual labor. All the rest of the day is occupied either in private 
prayer and spiritual reading or in the various public exercises of 
the novitiate. The perfect regularity of everything about the 
convent would make you wonder. All is obedience, and obedi- 
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ence makes order easy. No time is wasted. The whole day is 
occupied. But I can give you no idea of our life here. It is so 
entirely different from everything you find in the world. It 
would require a book to describe it. A full insight into a con- 
vent would be in itself an all-sufficient refutation of Protestant- 
ism. It would show also how utterly impossible was our scheme 
to establish the conventual life out of the Church, because out 
of the Church no one can be found to whom monastic obedi- 
ence is due. A number of persons may agree to obey Breck or 
some other Protestant, but such obedience cannot be perfect nor 
last long. The authority of the superior must come from God 
through the sanction of his Church. The mere agreement of 
men cannot create it. This Puseyite idea is in itself a thoroughly 
Protestant notion. For my part I would shudder to submit the 
welfare of my body and soul to any other authority than that of 
God, and that authority we Catholic religious find in our supe- 
riors. But I have made already a very long letter, and must 
close. God knows how I long to see you, and see you safely 
delivered from your perilous position. You have created by 
your past kindness an obligation to love you, and I never forget 
you, nor your excellent mother, at the Holy Sacrifice. Please 
write me, or better yet, come yourself, and let us tread together 
this dangerous road of life, and seek under the same rules and 
the same guidance to wash white our garments and prepare to 
meet our Lord at his coming. Give my love to your kind 
mother, and my remembrance to Mrs. Hammond and _ family, 
Judge B and family. God and our dear Lady defend 
and guide you. Your faithful friend ever, 


“ CLARENCE WALWORTH. 


“P.S.—I cannot think of leaving so large a space unfilled 
when we have so little opportunity of communication. I might 
tell you of our voyage across the ocean to Portsmouth, of Win- 
chester Cathedral (of which, however, we saw the outside only 
from the cars), of London, Westminster Abbey, the tomb of St. 
Edward the Confessor within it, etc. Splendid old Abbey! it 
made me melancholy to see it, like an old giant bound and 
helpless in a godless city. It presents a long history; almost 
from the time of the Conquest. Constant additions of chapels 
were made to it until the Reformation—and since then constant 
decay. Here and there you see headless figures, broken by 
Cromwell's soldiers and others, but no repairs. The Protestants 
now do not know what to do with it. They use a large tran- 
sept to bury play-actors and poets, and have set apart a kind of 
meeting-house in the middle of it, which looks like a little Pro- 
testant pill which the noble old abbey has been constrained to 
swallow, but the greater part has been unused, and therefore is 
the less abused. The Church of St. Saviour, by the London 
Bridge, is also very ancient, and pleased McMaster better than 
the abbey; but it is unfortunately occupied. If I were with you 
I should have a great deal to say of what we have seen and 
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heard, but as it is I can do nothing. There are churches not far 
from us which we have visited sometimes Thursdays, when on 
promenade, which would make your heart rejoice could you see 
them. I have thought of you more than once when looking at 
them, because you enjoy such things more than I. For my part 
I like better the architecture and ornaments of my little square 
cell; the table and crucifix hanging over it; the wooden cross 
lying on my bed, my bed-fellow! at night; the three-cornered 
black hat hanging over the door, my companion in the prome- 
nades; a little many-tailed cord with which on Wednesdays and 
Fridays we warm ourselves before going to bed; the black habit 
which covers me, and the Rosary at my. belt, please my simple 
Anglo-Saxon taste. They remind me of my resemblance in the 
outward circumstances to so many glorious saints, cloister saints, 
while they cover me with confusion, to think that this resem- 
blance is all on the outside. But this is too much like twaddle. 
I have but one tdea when I think of you. I beg of you, my dear 
friend, in the name of our Saviour, who made himself homeléss 
and a wanderer in the world for our sake, to surrender at once 
to your conscience, and declare yourself openly on ‘his side. 
What advantage is it to read every day the lives of the saints, 
and their self-sacrifices, and still remain, through human respect, 
natural affection, or the dread of a transitory suffering of mind 
in a church which has no more solidity of faith or practice than 
a bag of wind is solid? Forgive me if I am too rude. I do 
not mean to be so. You know well that in my heart I have no 
other sentiments toward you than love and esteem. Farewell! 
May God bless you! Do not neglect the Holy Mother of God, 
who will not fail to help you if you pray to her. She is a 
better friend and counselor than you will find in the Protestant 
Episcopal church of the United States of America, which New- 
man, Oakeley, Faber and others have left. Where do you find 
your fellows now? Nowhere, dear Wadhams, unless you con- 
sent to fall back on those behind you, and if you commence 
to fall back where will you stop? If you wish to learn any- 
thing of our order or receive guidance for the conscience 
from one who knows how to guide tenderly and well, consult 
Father Rumpler at New York, either by visit or by letter. 
(Rev. Gabriel Rumpler, C.SS.R., Third Street, New York.)” 


The time had now come when Wadhams took his first posi- 
tive step with reference to a possible union with the Roman 
Catholic Church. He held an official position in the Protes- 
tant Episcopal church, and was in charge of a missionary 
field of labor therein. This fixed upon him a certain respon- 
sibility towards that church. It gave him certain duties in it, 
and so far abridged his independence. In case of deciding 
to become a Catholic, he was not free to step from one church 
into the other without a show, at least, of inconsistent conduct. 
For instance, to become a Catholic on Thursday would make 
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it difficult to preach in a Protestant pulpit on the Sunday be. 
fore, or administer the rites of worship there. The doctrine and 
the worship which would be suitable to his conscience on 
Thursday would look like treachery in a Protestant church on 
Sunday. The fact that unfavorable comments are actually made 
in such cases shows that there are rules of honesty and pro- 
priety to be obsetved by converts, which are nevertheless em- 
barrassing, and which require caution and deliberation. Wad- 
hams was both honest and wise; and, therefore, to make him- 
self independent, he began by resigning his charge in time. A 
second letter, which we now give from the Rev. Charles Platt, 
alludes to this resignation of Wadhams’ mission in Essex 


County. 
“ST. PAUL’S, ROCHESTER, West N. Y. 


“ Monday in Holy Week, April 6, 1846. 


“MY DEAR WADHAMS: 

“T hasten to answer yours of the 27th ult. After hope long 
deferred, you have truly relieved me. I had grown quite anx- 
ious about you, not knowing but your health had failed, or you 
had lost confidence in my sympathy with you, or you had al- 
ready taken a step which would, indeed, sever us widely. I am 
glad to learn that you are yet holding fast to your contentment 
as well as your confidence, but IJ must regret that any circum- 
-stances should have forced you to cease from your labors for 
good. Forced you must have been, for no ruggedness of the field 
would deter you, nor any common hardships have driven you 
from your work. 

“From your letter I hardly know what to make of your in- 
tentions. You seem to have relinquished your connection with 
the missionary operations of our church. Do you mean by that 
to say that you disconnect yourself from any ministerial labor 
in the church? I rather surmised that you were inclined 
to follow Clarence and McMaster. If so, we are outwardly 
severed—probably in your opinion altogether severed. I do not 
doubt that they were both acting with ‘a good conscience—per- 
haps with a clearer conscience than I shall ever know. But I 
cannot in conscience follow them. Mr. Newman’s £ssay I have 
not read. I began it, but had not time during Lent to finish 
it deliberately. . . . 

“Whicher is in priest’s orders. He had a hard time winter 
before the last. They passed him to the priesthood last fall; 
but he was plump with them, and kept nothing back. : 

“I am surprised that you should leave your parish before 
Easter. This is the season, if any, to labor in our church, and 
to humble ‘the Protestant pride. I have heard nothing from 
Clarence directly. Should like to hear very much. Yours, 


*C. H. PLATT.” 
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This. is the last letter in my possession received by Wad- 
hams while yet a Protestant. In less than three months he 
had passed beyond those days of doubt and desolation. He 
communicated the joyful intelligence to me in a letter which 
found me in Belgium, still in my novitiate, and preparing to 
make my vows. I am sorry not to have preserved it. It 
would be a treasure now. 

It is strange that when the long agony was at an end, and 
Wadhams’ resolution was taken to “cross over,” the crossing 
was not found to be easy. A priest was necessary to receive 
him. And who should be that priest? Naturally the nearest 
priest would answer the purpose. Why not go to him? This 
is just what he did, although that priest was a perfect stranger 
to him. It is said that he entered a Catholic church or chapel 
in his own native Adirondacks, but after a brief conference with 
the priest he was allowed to depart without encouragement. 
As Wadhams turned away the clergyman said to one of. his 
parishioners: “ Look after that young man; I wonder what he is 
up to!” 

His second attempt was made at Albany. He rang the bell 
at the door of St. Mary’s rectory, then a bishop’s residence. 
He made known his state of- mind and wishes to an ecclesiastic 
of the house, and was answered, so it is said: ‘“ We ‘are very | 
busy here, and can’t attend to you.” Wonderful that this 
should have occurred at the very door through which he so 
often afterwards passed on holy errands of duty and charity 
when himself officiating there as a Catholic priest! His third 
and more successful application was made to the Sulpicians of 
St.! Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore. Here the future Bishop of Og- 
densburg was cordially received, duly prepared, and admitted to 
that great Motherly Bosom so patiently sought for, so lovingly 
clung to. 

Wadhams was received into the Church in June, 1846, by 
Dr. Peter Frédet, then registrar of the Sulpician Seminary. 
Father Deluol was president. Among the members of the fac- 
ulty were Rev. Francois Lhomme, afterwards president, and Rev. 
Augustin Verot, who died Bishop of St. Augustine, Florida. He 
was admitted at once into the seminary, where he prosecuted a 
two years’ course of theology. He had there for fellow-students 
the late Father Bernard McManus; the late Thomas Foley, 
Bishop of Chicago; Father Walters, of St. Patrick’s, Washington, 
and the late Father Boyle, of the same city. All these were 
among the most familiar friends of his later years. 
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The life of Edgar P. Wadhams now enters upon a new 
epoch. He dwells beneath a new sky. He breathes a new 
air. All his surroundings are new. His old companions are 
all still dear to him, but in one sense they are far away. 
They no longer see by the same light; they no longer look 
at the same stars. Their religious intercourse is broken up; 
and yet, to a true Christian, that intercourse of soul with 
soul is the best, holiest, sweetest that life affords. It fol- 
lows, therefore, very naturally that almost all of Wadhams’ cor- 
respondence changes. The familiar friends of earlier days for 
the most part cease to write letters, or at least such letters as 
men love to lay by for re-perusal. I find among Wadhams’ pa- 
pers a letter from the Rev. Armand Charbonnel, dated August 6, 
1846. Before he entered the seminary at Baltimore, Wadhams 
must have visited Vermont, where he made or renewed an acquaint- 
ance with Father Charbonnel. This French priest was a Sulpi- 
cian, had been a professor at St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, 
and afterwards at St. Sulpice, Montreal, and still later became 
Bishop of Toronto. He had advised him to prepare for the 
priesthood by entering the seminary at Montreal, or still better, 
if possible, to make his studies at Rome or Paris. 

In his letter Father Charbonnel communicates to Wadhams 
the conversion of Rey. Mr. Hoyt, already referred to. This con- 
nects naturally with the current of our reminiscences and is a 
matter of interest. We give it in the words of the letter: 


“Rev. Mr. Hoyt, of St. Albans, made his First Communion 
on last Sunday week, after having been previously baptized and 
absolved; and he received again on last Sunday, when his wife 
and four children were baptized and confirmed, as well as him- 
self. He is a man of learning and property, but not settled as 
yet about what he will do. His countenance is remarkably 
sweet and noble; as for his lordship, Bishop Hopkins, he is 
mad with our*new brother’s change, or perversion. Regutescat in 
dace. He went so far lately, speaking against Catholics on that 
occasion, that one of his near relatives, a Protestant, left the 
church crying out: ‘I am sick with such a bitterness!’ ” 


It will be remembered that this Bishop Hopkins of Vermont 
had a public controversy with Archbishop Kendrick of Balti- 
more, in which the principal question discussed was the validity 
of Anglican orders. I recall to mind that Arthur Carey had at 
one time lived in Vermont in familiar relations with Bishop 
Hopkins, either as an inmate of his household or pupil in one of 
his schools, and always spoke of him as a man of great intelli- 
gence and learning. 
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I fear the reader is already wearied with so many letters. 
The narrative of events, personal recollections and anecdotes are 
livelier and easier reading. But to historical minds that value 
faithful reality more, who wish to see the past just as it existed 
to the eyes of those who lived in the past, letters have a deep- 
er interest. However, be this as it may, letters henceforth will 
not figure much in these reminiscences. We give just one more. 
It is a voice from across the sea, addressed to the abbot of St. 
Mary’s, now dethroned, and a student at the seminary in Balti- 
more. It is a joyous and affectionate hail from the disbanded 
community of one. 

““WITTEM, December 1, 1846. 


“My DEAR WADHAMS:—You see I date from another place, 
because, having happily finished my novitiate at St. Trond, and 
taken the vows, I am _ now busy like yourself in preparing for 
the priesthood. You have some idea perhaps of the great joy I 
felt on receiving your letter and finding you safely anchored in 
the harbor of the Church. God be thanked, my dear friend, 
that we have no longer to deal with the shuffling principles of 
Puseyism, but with the firm, unchanging, and unshaken faith! I 
should have written you a reply long ago to testify my joy at the 
happy step you have taken, but thought I would delay until I 
had taken the vows; and the new circumstances in which I find 
myself have occasioned still further delay, for I am scarcely yet 
domesticated in my new abode. The liberty I took to chatter 
to you about your vocation was wholly on the supposition of 
your being at Wadhams Mills all alone among Protestants. Of 
course, you have now spiritual guides and every means of deter- 
mining to what life God calls you. May our Blessed Lord grant 
you a long and useful life and the souls of many of your coun- 
trymen to testify in your favor at the day of judgment. I 
would love still to embrace you as a Redemptorist, but that is 
a matter with which I ought not to meddle too much. I will 
commend your vocation to our Blessed Lady, who knows what 
is best for you and for the good cause. McMaster, you know 
of course, has left us. He carries our good wishes and prayers 
with him. He made a long and careful trial of his vocation, 
and though it was found that God did not call him to the re- 
ligious state, still, his good will will find its reward. His de- 
parture was much regretted by all his fellow-novices, who loved 
him and speak always of him with much affection. Of course, 
you can conceive the feelings of us two Americans [Isaac Heck- 
er and myself]. Present him my good wishes and warm love 
should you fall in his way. 

“T have no idea of what is going on in America. Pray, does 
the good cause make progress? Do the Puseyites convert them- 
selves, or do they take the back track, and swallow down again 
all the great Catholic sentiments they have been accustomed to 
utter? God have mercy on them, for it is a fearful thing to 
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approach so near the Holy Ark and then turn their backs. 
What is the state of the seminary? Is there still left a leaven 
of holy mischief, some good seed of truth which gives hope of 
fruit to the salvation of those poor Anglicans? 

“As for my future destiny, you know of course that the 
vow of obedience leaves me no choice. I am at the disposal of 
my superiors, thank God. I can say, however, that I have com. 
menced a course of theology which will most likely last two 
years. There is, therefore, little prospect of my returning to 
America before that time, should I return at all. 

“I send you this by means of’some of our Fathers who leave 
very soon for missions in America. My present address is ‘ Wit- 
tem—par Maestricht—Limbourg—Holland. Care of Rev. FF. 
Redemptorists, etc.’ 

“The country in which I am resembles very much New 
England in its scenery. The people are whole-souled Catholics— 
poor, but full of faith. The little children when they meet us 
run up to touch our hands with their little hands, esteeming 
it as a benediction no doubt. Close by us, on the summit of a 
hill, is a large cross, or crucifix, which can be seen from a great 
distance, with a ‘ Way of the Cross’ leading up to it, where the 
people may celebrate the different stations of our Lord’s passion 
in a manner exceedingly appropriate. I was much struck when 
I first saw it, and thought of you, who love so much to see such 
things by the wayside. And now, farewell, my dear friend and 
brother in Christ! Our sweet Lady guide and protect you al- 
ways, and build in both our hearts a convent of retirement and 
contemplation better contrived and better executed than our 


gquondam monastery at Wadhams Mills—where she herself may 
preside as our good Lady Abbess, with Jesus for the great 
Head of our Order. Your faithful friend and brother in Christ, 


“C. WALWORTH.” 


Wadhams’ student life at St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, 
ought to furnish much interesting material for these reminis- 
cences. Unfortunately, however, that life is not now open to me, 
nor have I any key to it. All that time I was far away, and 
the companions I know of as sharing his life there are now 
dead. He received tonsure and minor orders from Archbishop 
Eccleston, September 2, 1847. Two years later he was made 
deacon. He was ordained priest at St. Mary’s Pro-Cathedral, 
Albany, by Bishop McCloskey, January 15, 1850; and continued 
to reside in that city, as assistant priest, rector of the Cathedral, 
and later as vicar-general, until he became Bishop of Ogdens- 
burg. 


C. A. WALWORTH. 
St. Mary's Church, Albany, N. Y. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





TOLUCA. 


THE cleanest, trimmest, and most pleasing little city of its 
size in the Mexican Republic is Toluca, the. capital of the state 
of Mexico. It is forty-five miles from the chief city of the 
country, with which it is connected by the Mexican National 
Railway. There are two trains either way daily, and the trip 
is worth making for the glorious mountain scenery witnessed on 
the road. Toluca is about a mile from the railway station, though 
the houses straggle out to it; the tram-car, if one be running, 
should be taken; otherwise, a hack will jolt one over the cobble- 
stones for a moderate payment; or the athletic, braced by the 
keen air (for we are nigh on nine thousand feet above the sea), 
may prefer to trudge through the dust. 

The centre of the town is, of course, the main plaza, beauti- 
ful even in midwinter, with lofty eucalyptus trees and well-or- 
dered flower-beds, with fountains, bronze statues and urns, with 
walks, convenient seats, and a band-stand. Around are various 
palatial public buildings of stone, with Corinthian porticoes, one 
of them the recast of an ancient convent; whilst half the pri- 
vate houses are adorned with crosses and pious legends. Thus 
we note the Hotel of St. Augustine, the Ceveria (candle-shop) of 
the Heart of Jesus, the School of Our Lady of Mount Carmel. 
When it is completed the new’parish church, which is arising 
very slowly, will be not the least attraction to this dignified 
square. It occupies the site of the ancient Franciscan church 
and convent, of which a portion still remains, viz., the chapel 
of the Third Order, now used as the parish church. A great 
many antiquities—statues, paintings, and altars—are to be seen 
here and also in its various ramifications and side chapels, a 
part of the edifice being over three centuries old. It opens by 
a curious old arched passage into one of the three sides of the 
handsome fortales or colonnades, a popular lounge filled with 
shops and huckster’s stalls. Opposite is the market, perhaps the 
best in the country, distinguished chiefly by its tempting and di- 
versified display of fruit. Numbers of Indians from the surround- 
ing mountains, whose language and costume have suffered little 
alteration from the Spanish occupation of the country, are to be 
seen here, exposing their wares for sale, and themselves lending 
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a picturesfue effect to this very modern-looking little city. It 
is not far to the alameda, or park. The word is from alamo, or 
poplar. The trees, however, are mainly pines and willows, and 
the place has recently been trimmed up and adorned in imita- 
tion of the more pretentious pleasance in the capital, with 
deer-pen and duck-pond, merry-go-round and aviary ; every attrac. 
tion has been imitated with laudable exactitude, and if one is 
to take the horrific notice board seriously, the irreverent wight 
who should profane the emerald turf with unhallowed tread is 
liable to be mulcted in five dollars, or to abide within the chill 
shades of the penzttencerta for as many days. Hard by is a pia. 
zuela, or small square, with a monument to illustrious Mexicans 
in general; any citizen may regard himself as commemorated 
here, and it resembles the popular toast, “To our noble selves.” 

Entering a courtyard we find the ancient church of “ Nuestra 
Sefiora de Merced” (Our Lady of Ransom). This was anciently 
an establishment of the Spanish order founded in 1218, by San 
Pedro Nolasco, for the redemption of Christians held captives 
by the Moors; the friars were sometimes called Trinitarians. 
Afterwards it became a regular religious institution, and there 
were various houses of the order in Mexico. The principal 
monastery of this society still exists in Spain, and there is a 
convent of Trinitarian nuns near London. [The guild of Our 
Lady of Ransom, with its festival on the 24th of September, we 
may say in passing, was founded in England several years ago 
by two converts, a priest and a barrister, and now numbers many 
thousands. The primary objects are: The conversion of Eng- 
land and of individuals, the salvation of apostates, and prayers 
and Masses for the forgotten dead. The obligations are a daily 
prayer, and a nominal subscription, and the badge inscribed on 
the guild’s papers is the Host and Five Wounds, the standard 
of the pilgrimage of grace. The practical work of the guild is 
the delivery of lectures, attendance at Protestant and infidel lec- 
tures of capable disputants, replying to calumnies against the 
Church in the public press, the issue of a monthly magazine, or- 
phanage work, the organization of pilgrimages, and other such 
objects. This by way of digression.] 

The Trinitarians have left behind them at Toluca a number 
of curious paintings hanging on the walls of various apartments 
adjoining the church, and in the nave of the sacred building 
stand half a dozen life-size statues of holy men of the order, 
habited in real robes, one of them, a Cardinal, having his mouth 
secured by a small padlock passing through his upper and nether 
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lips, most likely to symbolize one of his sufferings while a . 
prisoner among the Moors. 

From this church we pass through some lanes of adobe 
walls and hovels into plantations of maguey and maize, the fields 
being as orderly and well cared for as the gardens in the city. 
Ascending by some stone quarries we reach the hill of Z/ Calva- 
rio (so called from three crosses which stand here), and obtain a 
charming view of the city and surrounding valleys, begirt with 
pine-clad heights. We then enter the little Calvary chapel, stand- 
ing in a court with gravestones and chaplain’s dwelling. The adorn- 
ments are very simple. There are white columns begirt with 
red scrolls, whilst St. John the Evangelist, in green robe with 
red blanket and white girdle, displays the national colors. There . 
is a picture of the scourging, such as is often seen in Mexico, 
the flesh torn from the back so that every rib is exposed; also 
in a glass case a holy Child, resting on whose head is a crown 
of silver thorns, whilst around in ranks hang from rows of slats 
votive offerings, waxen legs, arms, and old Spanish coins. On 
the walls are numerous little paintings on tin plates commemorat- 
ing answers to prayer with a naive simplicity, which presumably 
had nothing of the grotesque in them in the eyes of the artists 
by whom they were executed, or of the pious souls who at- 
tached them to the church walls. 

Returning into the town we pass the church of San /uan de 
Dios (St. John of God), a well-proportioned nave which is being 
gloriously beautified with lavish but judicious use of gilding and 
color, and we have hopes that the pious crudities (which could 
hardly now inspire devotional sentiments even in an Indian), will 
be withdrawn into the appropriate retirement of some darkened 
chapel. There sits the popular Holy Child of Acotlan, the 
same singular figure that one sees throughout the Republic and 
even (in pictures) in Texas. Amongst the votive pictures is one 
of a man fallen into a caldron of boiling soap, his black hair 
alone being visible. He ‘invoked the Holy Child, a neighbor 
pulled him out, and he experienced no harm. 

Talking of soap and its uses reminds us of the following: 
“My lord,” once asked an artless damsel of the wily Samuel 
Wilberforce, Anglican bishop of Winchester, “why does every- 
one call you ‘Soapy Sam’?” “It is, my dear,” said the prelate 
smiling, ‘because I’m always getting into hot water, and always 
come out of it with clean hands.” The worthy man would 
have been a /usus nature in Mexico. 

After all, who likes to wash with inodorous masses of “soap” 
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purchased at the butcher’s where they repose in vast pyramids 
on the shelves, absorbing the aroma of fly-blown sirloins? 
Madame Calderon de la Barca, in her inimitable Mexican diary, 
narrates that a singularly clever modeling artist brought her 
husband a wax figure of a well-known dignitary of the govern- 
ment. “It is just like the general,” said the Spanish ambassa- 
dor, “only his face is too fair.” “Ah, but if you only saw the 
gentleman after he has washed; the resemblance is perfect,” was 
the reply. Ah, well! varias poblaciones, varios costumbres, that is 
why the “Church of the Divine Redeemer” opposite San Juan 
de Dios has half its windows smashed and bears so forlorn an 
aspect. Its gothic arches are singularly out of place in a Mexi- 
can town, and its doors are securely barred. Oho! it is una 
cosa de gringo—some sectarian meeting-house which evidently 
wont go down at Toluca—and the “ missionary ” too is invisible. 
“Thou shalt look for his place and he shall be away.” And long 
may he remain so! 

More pleasing it is to visit the handsome church which 
stands near by the Central plaza. On the tower is inscribed 
“ Sanctus Deus, Sanctus Fortis, Sanctus Immortalis, Miserere Nobis.” 
In the court are trees and flowers, and a fountain with a model 
of the church, and Our Lady of Lourdes, and the legend: 
“ Allez boire a la fontaine et vous y laver. Fevrier, 1858.” In 
the church are half a dozen large and effective oil paintings, 
two on either side the nave, the others in the transepts. There 
is a copy of the celebrated “‘ Descent from the Cross,” by Ru- 
bens, which hangs in Antwerp Cathedral, a beautiful “ Adoration 
of the Shepherds,” a “Resurrection,” and a “Last Supper.” 
Then there is a ‘Madonna and Child” on a dwarf column, the 
faces being lovely, and the apparition o1 Nuestra Sefiora de 
Guadalupe to Juan Diego. The walls and roof are tastefully 
colored, and a black crucifix over the gilded high altar arrests 
the glance of the stranger. But the best church, that of the 
Carmen, is left for last. This order was the richest in Mexico, 
and its churches are invariably decorated in ornate fashion, but 
in good taste, and worthy in design. High Mass was being sung, 
hundreds of women and a sprinkling of men knelt around, and 
a lovely voice from the choir-loft echoed through the encircling 
chapels, whilst the deep mellow sounds from the organ pealed 
forth in richest harmony, swelling and throbbing through the 
saint-begirt fabric, and rising into the golden glories of the 
vaulted roof. A false note was struck by the hats and bonnets 
(the only ones seen all day) of a party of tourists from Mexico. 
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How vulgar and unseemly these monstrosities from Paris appear 
by contrast with the graceful and modest mantilla, especially in 
a church. 

At the Hotel de la Gran Sociedad one can yet get an appe- 
tizing meal suitably served, and may the day be long distant 
(though, warned by experience elsewhere, we fear the worst), 
when the Yankee sample dishes will be piled round one’s plate, 
once for all leaving one’s food to cool at leisure and degenerate 
in a nauseous and unctuous mass. The colored prints with 
which the Comedor of the Gran Sociedad is adorned, highly sea- 
soned with Parisian flavoring, are possibly a foil for the markedly 
pious aspect of this daintiest of Mexican cities, for devout it is, 
and notably so even in this religious country. And the question 
would force itself on one, how long shall the most Christian na- 
tions remain under Masonic rule ? 


CHARLES E. Hapson. 
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WILD night and wailing winter blast, 

Wierd phantoms by the firelight cast, 

A shadowy room, a shadowy face, 

No hint of love, no touch of grace, 
And Bjorn dying. 


The warriors kneeling round the bed, 

Drew closer as he raised his head ; 

“ Men, men,” he cried, “away, away! 

And Asgard find ere break of day! 
For I am dying.” 

Then stepped forth in the silent room, 

Half hidden by the shadow’s gloom, 

A captive boy; he held on ‘high 

A gleaming cross; it caught the eye 
Of Bjérn dying. 

VOL. LV.—55 
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“Oh, Christ!” the captive murmured, “lead 
This darkened soul in its great need 
To the true Asgard, heaven and Thee, 
And to Thy name the glory be.” 
But Bjérn dying 
Caught but the words “ Asgard” and “lead.” 
“Come hither, boy,” he cried, “what deed 
Of glorious battle hast thou done, 
That thou art here the only one 
Whom Bjérn dying 
May follow with all-trustful eyes 
To that far land where Asgard lies?” 


The boy replied :—“ Who follows this 
Fails not to find that home of bliss;” 
And Bjérn dying 
Saw, like the morning’s first bright beam, 
The Cross amid the shadow’s gleam. 
The kneeling warriors scowled with rage. 
What evil might not this presage? 
But Bjorn dying 
Smiled on the pure-faced captive boy 
With something like a holy joy 
“TI go, oh, chieftains!” murmured he; 
“Where this Cross leads, there follow me.” 
Thus Bjérn dying, 
Found Asgard at the gate of heaven, 
The Cross the way—by Christ’s love given. 


GERALDINE O’NEILL. 
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EXPULSION OF THE JEWS FROM SPAIN IN THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


itably led to the dissolution of the Jewish community. Up to 
that time, unity of design and aspiration had been maintained ; 
they had faced persecution with a thoroughly perfect fellowship 
resting on common interest, and on mutual assistance. From 
close family ties they had derived great assistance for overcom- 
ing danger and for elevating themselves to very high positions. 
But now these ties had become loosened, and we are to find 
them involved in the most dreadful discord imaginable, devouring 
one another and irritating instead of appeasing the old resent- 
ments and well-founded complaints of the Christians. 

In consequence, at the opening of the fifteenth century, we 
meet with a new condition of things of a highly complicated 
nature. We are about to witness the ruin and annihilation of 
the Hebrew population in Spain, brought about by their own 
vices and errors, a logical result of the antecedent events which 
we have already set forth; so that it will be seen that the 
Catholic sovereigns cannot be justly accused of having dealt ar- 
bitrarily with a population bearing in itself, as an immitigable 
anathema, the germ of its dissolution and the root of its own 
misfortune. 

We must quote once more from Amador de los Rios, whose 
history, if open to any suspicion, is certainly far from that of not 
favoring the Jews. ‘“ The most imminent,” he says, “and real 
danger for the Israelitic race, fatally conducing to their ruin, 
had its rise in the very midst of themselves.” And further on he 
adds, with notable frankness: “ No matter what might have been 
the relations between the Hebrew race and the Christian popu- 
lation of the Peninsula, no matter what might have been the 
general policy and personal desires of its monarchs, the Israelitic 
race on Iberian soil was fated not alone to sad decadence, but 
also inevitably to extinction.”* This statement, from so relia- 
ble a witness, should alone suffice to demonstrate the injustice 
of the charge made against Ferdinand and Isabella of having put 
an end to the Jews, because in reality the decree of expulsion 
was merely the fulfillment of a law of history, of inevitable ap- 


*Amador de los Rios, Vol. III., p. 539. 
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plication under the circumstances, and brought down by the 
Hebrews on themselves. But in the picture which we are about 
to sketch yet more evident testimony will be brought forward. 

The characters in this drama, perhaps the most complicated 
and intricate to be found in the medieval history of Spain, are 
various, but all play important parts. In the first place there 
were the converts, also called /udios fieles, or neo-Christians 
(Cristianos nuevos.) This numerous body was made up of Jews 
who, very soon after the catastrophe of 1391, applied for bap- 
tism, and may be classed as of two kinds. The one, illuminated 
by Divine revelation, sincerely embraced Christianity; the other 
sought through baptism a means of placing their lives and prop- 
erty in safety from persecution. Both kinds, under the common 
designation of neo-Christians, overran the Spanish nation in the 
beginning of the fifteenth century. 

The Jews who adhered to their old belief took either of two 
very different courses. Some decided to emigrate, and, to that 
end, slowly and cautiously set to work to dispose of their real 
estate and to export their treasures; others, more attached to 
their adopted country and having no wealth to protect, resolved 
to remain in order to go on conspiring, and cherished the hope of 
ultimately having the power to retaliate. In the meantime 
the population of Christian faith and descent, accustomed up to 
that time to treat with Jews indiscriminately, were now forced 
to be more strictly on their guard than ever before; and, while, 
with noble and generous hearts, they cordially welcomed the con- 
verts, they were fearful and jealous of others, whom they sus- 
pected, and not without grounds, of plottings of the darkest 
kind. 

We shall now show the course followed by the Jewish classes 
just described. The genuine converts to Christianity were act- 
uated by the ardent zeal generally manifested by converts, and 
were full of love for the newly-discovered truth which they had 
sincerely embraced. They believed that their profound studies 
of Talmudic doctrine, their knowledge of Hebrew, and the pres- 
tige of their conversion, gave them a favorable stand for draw- 
ing their separated brethren from the errors in which they still 
remained. They accordingly placed themselves at the head of a 
formidable propaganda against Judaism, and they carried it on 
by means of books, sermons, public controversy, and private ap- 
peals, their zeal even often going to extremes and leading them 
into open warfare and extermination. 

The pseudo-converts, adhering in their hearts to the faith of the 
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circumcision, had put on the profession and exterior of Christian- 
ity. They were hypocrites; and, dreading detection and its ter- 
rible punishments, they cunningly and perfidiously took part in 
the attacks against Judaism carried on by their sincere colleagues. 
While publicly they showed themselves eager to go to even 
greater lengths than these against Judaism, they secretly entered 
into conspiracies, and allied themselves with Jews openly known 
as such, and thus perpetrated their crimes and carried out their 
revengeful purposes with impunity. This two-fold character of 
the converts, as soon as it was fully understood, gave rise to a 
marked mistrust, both among the old Christians and the uncon- 
verted Jews. The former were in constant dread that every con- 
vert they came in contact with might be only a pseudo-Christian ; 
the latter were suspicious that the converts who secretly offered 
to aid them might perhaps be real ones seeking to entrap them. 

Another peculiar circumstance tended to increase this feverish 
condition of mutual animosity and bad feeling. The converts, 
owing to their undoubted activity and intelligence, their abun- 
dant wealth, as well as the generous disposition of the old 
Christians, insinuated themselves everywhere. All historians agree 
that they found their way into the royal council chambers, into © 
monasteries, municipal corporations, episcopal chairs, into uni- 
versities and colleges, into meetings of the nobility and mag- 
nates—in fine, everywhere; and by every conceivable form of 
activity secured power and prominence. They attained the 
highest positions in the land, exercised an altogether decisive in- 
fluence in public affairs, and gained a powerful ascendency 
among all classes of society. 

This advancement of the converts occasioned a greater com- 
plication in the condition of things because the old Christians 
naturally viewed with discontent, and perhaps with envy, such 
rapid prosperity in which they had no share. They mistrusted 
the future, because, as already stated, they knew that among 
these successful men were numbers of Crypto-Jews. Meantime, 
the neo-Christians, either to prove the sincerity of their conver- 
sion or for interested motives, redoubled their attacks on the pro- 
fessed Jews, bringing to light their vices, denouncing their trans- 
gressions, giving publicity to the errors in their books, and to 
the scandalous character of their maxims. The avowed Jews, or 
“infidels,” as the converts called them, became fewer in number 
from year to year, and of constantly lower social condition. For 
it is a perfectly proven fact that those of their co-religionists 
who were persons of culture and wealth, and who remained in 
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Spain, asked to be baptized; some through motives of sincere 
faith, others under such circumstances as to leave their sincerity 
open to doubt. Those who were of any means or good educa- 
tion and who still adhered to Judaism gradually emigrated, hav- 
ing lost all. hope of better times. 

This explanatory statement is a refutation of those historians 
who, in their condemnation of the decree of expulsion, have not 
hesitated to assert that the body against which it was enforced 
comprised large numbers of learned men and numerous capitalists, 
whose departure from Spain left the nation overspread with ig- 
norance and overwhelmed with calamity. No such consequences 
followed. Though historic proof were wanting, common sense 
alone would teach us the case was just the reverse. The Jewish 
population of Spain which, at the close of the fifteenth century, 
came under the decree of the Catholic sovereigns, was scanty, 
of very humble social condition, and of trifling or no_ in- 
fluence on Spanish culture. But, it will be urged, why expel 
them if they were so insignificant? This is the point which we 
shall now proceed to explain, taking up those threads of our 
narrative which we have for a moment allowed to drop. 

We have seen that the condition of the Spanish nation be- 
came, during the fifteenth century, like that of the camp of Agra- 
munt. Mistrust, lack of confidence, mutual fears, hatred, envy, 
hypocrisy, passions of all kinds were stirred up and became agc- 
tive. The glorious work of the Reconquest was held in abey- 
ance, and there seemed no other prospect for the Spanish race 
except fratricidal wars and bloody revolutions. Every case of 
personal resentment, every political conspiracy, every industrial 
rivalry, every public calamity, afforded opportunity to bring out 
religious differences. The Jews, the converts, and the old Chris- 
tians were made victims of misdeeds which public feeling or 
sympathy often allowed to go unpunished. Such a state of 
things, as can well be conceived, was intolerable; it lasted by 
favor of those wretched reigns which preceded the glorious and 
restoring one of Ferdinand and Isabella. Nor could it fail to 
last during that period, for the policy of intrigue and conspiracy 
then prevailing found in the existing situation a means of per- 
petuating itself. 

Don Alvaro de Luna, who played so great a part during the 
reign of Don Juan II., was enabled to rise and maintain himself 
in the favor of that monarch by availing himself of the support 
of the converts, who had become masters in the royal palace 
and had attained the highest social positions. But, having sub- 
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sequently shown an inclination to favor the professed Jews, he 
estranged the sympathies of the converts, who,, in union with his 
other enemies, co-operated efficaciously for his downfall. Such 
political intrigues opened new wounds in the social body, which, 
when Don Enrique IV. ascended the throne, in 1454, presented 
a sad and discouraging aspect. “Factions and civic disorder,” 
says a historian, “ reached their apogee in this reign.”* The no- 
bility, elated by the death of Don Alvaro de Luna, for them a 
triumph, showed themselves firmly bent on exalting themselves 
above their monarch and disputed his sovereignty, going even so 
far as to depose him in effigy at the famous assembly at Avila. 
The clergy, alarmed at the predominance achieved by the con- 
verts, showed symptoms of distrust and disquiet, which weakened 
all ecclesiastical institutions and provoked interior discord, a state 
of things very detrimental to the state and to the faithful in 
general. The commons, carried away by opposing currents, de- 
moralized, and impoverished, were turned away from the useful 
arts and remunerative labor and resorted to frequent uprisings, 
following as partizans the most audacious and riotous leaders. 
A Castilian saying may be quoted here in illustration: A rio re- 
vuelto, ganancia de pescadores—(“a turbulent river brings gain to 
the fishermen”). The Jews took advantage of the disturbed flow 
of the social stream to fish for new favors, and so effectually 
and with such success as to cause all the legislation of two cen- 
turies past to be forgotten, to recover all their old privileges, of 
which not the least, nor the least significant, was the concession 
of having judges of their own race, as instanced by the appoint- 
ment to the judicial office of grand rabbi conferred on Jacob 
Aben-Nufiez, the king’s physician. 

The publicly-avowed Jews were again allowed to undertake 
the farming of the royal revenues; usury again began to de- 
vour the substance of the nobility and commons. Encouraged 
by these favors, not a few of the converts laid aside their hypoc- 
risy and, by declaring themselves apostates, provoked fresh dis- 
trust of their entire class, increased the alarm of the old Chris. 
tians, and provoked against themselves the indignation of the 
genuine converts who had sincerely embraced the truths of the 
Gospel. 

Foremost in energetic protest was the Franciscan Monso Espi- 
na, a man of extraordinary merit, confessor of the king, and rector 
of the University of Salamanca. He published, in 1459, a book 
entitled The Stronghold of Faith, having for its object to expose 


* Sanchez Casado, p. 345. 
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the errors and misdeeds of the Jews adhering, whether publicly 
or in secret, to Judaism. This work, doubtless containing exag- 
gerations, because it was difficult for the author to entirely free 
himself from the public opinion prevailing in his day, abounds 
in sound doctrines and includes a treasure of historical informa- 
tion.* In it was proposed for the first time the expediency of es- 
tablishing an /ngutsition in the kingdoms of Castile in order to 
winnow out the bad Jewish cockle sown in Christian society and 
overgrowing it to its great injury. 

The proposition did not seem absurd. It was approved by 
the nation generally, which viewed it as advisable and as a means 
towards quieting the restlessness of the public. The king sum- 
moned to his court Father Alonzo de Oropesa, an evangelical 
man, a defender of the unity of the faithful, “respected by all 
for his virtues,’ as Amador testifies. ‘The subject was dis- 
cussed and, after mature consideration and careful analysis of the 
situation of things,” adds the same historian, “the suggestion 
was adopted, but upon the express condition that the carrying 
of it out was to be confided to the bishops as proper judges in 
matters of faith. Father Oropesa, to whom it had been given 
in charge by the Archbishop of Toledo, Don Alfonso Carillo, 
made a beginning by establishing ‘the Inquisition in that city, and 
incurred thereby much blame from one side or another, “for, if 
the old Christians offended by their arrogance and rashness, the 
neo-Christians were reprehensible for malice and inconstancy in 
their adopted faith.” + 

As a result of all this, the struggle between old and new 
Christians reached the point of bloodshed. Previously, in the 
lifetime of Don Alvaro de Luna, grave disorders had taken place 
in Toledo, growing out of the collection (given in charge to the 
converts) of an extra tax. The houses of some of these were 
burned, many who took up arms to defend themselves were 
killed and wounded. Eighteen years later, in that same imperial 
city, very sad events took place, showing the intensity of the evil 
which was rending Spanish society asunder. Under some trifling 
pretext, a crowd of converts burst into the Cathedral to take 
revenge for alleged wrongs done them by the municipality, killed 
the porter before the altar of our Blessed Lady, and, after 
having thus profaned the church, sallied forth, as followers of the 
banner of the Count of Cifuentes, to capture the city. The 


* Menendez Pelayo, Historia de los Heterodoxos Espafoles. Vol.1., p. 634. 
+ These words of the learned Father Siguenzaare taken from his work La Historia de la 
orden de San Gerinimo, Book III., chap. xviii. 
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church bells sounded the alarm, the old Christians of the neigh- 
borhood poured in to the rescue, and a bloody struggle took 
place, which resulted in the destruction by fire of over three 
thousand dwellings and the slaughter of over one hundred and 
thirty-eight converts. The ground was now prepared, the inflam- 
matory materials accumulated, needing only to be kindled by a 
spark to produce a rapidly-spreading conflagration. 

In 1473, in Cordova, the old Christians had founded a con- 
fraternity into which there was no admission for any Jewish 
converts whatever. On the day of the procession to inaugurate 
the foundation of this society the converts, in order to resent 
this (considered by them as an affront), kept the windows of their 
dwellings closed, in contrast with all others, which were gaily 
decorated for the occasion. This sowed a whirlwind of angry 
passions, which broke into a storm when a vessel of water was 
thrown upon the procession from the house of a convert. A riot 
ensued, for three days the city was turned into a battle-field, and 
numbers of victims perished, the spirit of religious contention 
being inflamed by the ambition and discord of the magnates of 
the old capital of the caliphate.* 

The conflagration spread from Cordova to the principal cities 
of Andalusia, penetrated into Castile, caused great disasters in 
Valladolid and Segovia, and ended by establishing a permanent 
state of disturbance and disorder. The Jewish race, even during 
this overturning and raging storm, was fated to give new proofs 
of its perversity and its purposes of domination, which were 
to form, as it were, the concluding chapter of the probation 
preceding its expulsion. 

The rage and despair of the Crypto-Jews, upon seeing that not 
even baptism availed for their defence against the antipathies 
which their forefathers had incurred, must have finally become 
implacable. The precepts of the Talmud exhorting Hebrews to 
curse Christians three times a day, to plunder them either by 
fraud or violence whenever they could, to push over a preci- 
pice any of them happening to be near enough for the purpose, 
were now to be carried out with greater ease than ever before. 
Already, in the time of Don Alfonso el Sabio, the Jews were 
accused “of scoffingly commemorating on Good Friday the Pas- 
sion of our Lord Jesus Christ by kidnapping and crucifying 
children.” + This charge continued to be reiterated from cen- 


* Pavon, Tradiciones Cordobesas. 
+ Law No. 2 of Title XXIV. of the FPartida (the laws of Castile compiled by King Al- 
fonso X.) 
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tury to century and, as stated by Amador, “got to figure as 
the leading one in the indictments which drove the descendants 
of Juda from Iberian soil.” * 

Without entering here into a narrative of incidents of the 
cruel nature above referred to which history has recorded,+ and 
the truth of which has been so well established—as, for instance, 
the sacrifice of the little boy Dominito del Val, which occurred 
in Saragossa in 1250{—we shall confine ourselves to a brief 
account of an event which created a great sensation in the fif- 
teenth century, and probably influenced very decidedly the 
sentence which was to be the conclusion of the long process 
against the Hebrew race in Spain. It occurred at Sepulveda 
during the Christmas season of the year 1468. The Jews of the 
synagogue there, incited by their rabbi, Salomon Picho, got 
possession of a Christian boy and, having taken him to an out- 
of-the-way spot, they subjected him to a series of violent out- 
rages, and ended by nailing him to a cross and putting him to 
death in the same manner as their ancestors did the Saviour of 
Mankind.§ 

The murder was discovered; andthe just resentment of ‘the 
Christians was so intense that they did not rest until they had 
rooted out the entire synagogue and dispersed all its members, 
who, having the stigma of their crime upon their brows, were re- 
pelled wherever they went and spread everywhere. the conta- 
gion of persecution against all their co-religionists. 

At this time an audacious and chimerical idea was set on 
foot by the Jews. Taking advantage of the state of penury of 
Don Enrique IV., they ventured to tempt him with an offer to pur- 
chase Gibraltar for the purpose of establishing themselves there 
and founding in so favorable a site an independent state. The 
Castilian monarch manfully rejected the offer. He must have 
appreciated the danger to the nation’s safety of having such a 
race dwelling in its midst as an independent power. That their 
intention was at bottom wholly perverse is manifest; Gibraltar 
is the key of the strait named after it, and is an advanced point 
of communication with the African coast. 


* Amador de los Rios, Vol. I., p. 483. 

+ Teatro Eclesiastico de Aragon, Vol. Il., p. 246. 

tIn our own day the Berlin newspapers relate that the German butcher Buschhoff has 
been put on trial for having sacrificed a boy named Hermann according to alleged Jewish rites. 
On this account, the sacrifices of infants by Hebrews have been the subject of discussion in the 
Reichstag, and several cases have been cited—as, for instance, those of Morris de Jonge, Lieb- 
mann, Bleichéder, and others—showing that this Jewish rite, although not obligatory under 
adherence to the Talmud, has never been forgotten by modern Israelites. 

§ The perpetration of the crime is prove by the authority of respectable Christian histo- 
rians, and the judicious Colmenares relates itin his History of Segovia. 
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Seven centuries before, from that very same coast, the disas- 
trous Mohammedan invasion, aided and abetted by the Jews, 
had burst upon Spain; its consequences were still subsisting, 
and Spain was still lamenting over the calamities and trials of 
the long period of the Reconquest. Was it at all strange that 
this proposal should create uneasiness among Spaniards, and that 
they should view it as a new stratagem inspired by most sinis- 
ter designs? Many modern historians who have conscientiously 
studied the facts in question judge that the proposition of the 
Hebrews was made with the connivance of the African Mohamme- 
dan princes, with a view to recover possession of Spain. ‘ What 
other meaning,” writes the learned Hefele, “can be deduced 
from the perfectly-established fact that in 1473 they attempted 
with great eagerness to purchase, for an immense sum in gold, 
the fortified town of Gibraltar, the master-key of the kingdom 
of Spain?”* Disappointed in their hopes many Jews emigrated, 
and the number of their co-religionists in Spain was thus further 
decreased. 

A year after defeating the design of getting possession of 
Gibsaltar, the unfortunate monarch, Don Enrique, descended into 
the grave. He died honored, because, while as weak as ever be- 
fore in other matters, he had rejected, with all the integrity of a 
Christian monarch, the proposition of the Jews. With him end- 
ed a line of kings who, from Don Alfonso XI. down, had seen 
their rights of sovereignty contested by the magnates of the 
realm, their states rent by civil wars, their coffers either reduced 
or drained, the national undertaking of the Reconquest para- 
lyzed, and their subjects a prey to the most alarming anarchy. 
There was indeed need for Divine Providence to interfere with 
powerful assistance in order to avert the ruin of so great and 
Christian a nation. Had this condition of affairs continued un- 
changed, the conquests made during ages preceding would have 
come to naught, and Christian civilization might perhaps have 
retrograded to the Pyrenees. 

The fruitful and restoratory reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
styled exceptionally the Catholic sovereigns, preserved Spain 
from such dreadful ruin. And it further pleased God to bless 
the Catholic sovereigns with the glory of enlarging the map of 
the world by the discovery of a new continent. — 


MANUEL PEREZ VILLAMIL, 


Member of the Royal Academy of History. 
Madrid, 


* Cisneros y la Iglesia Espattola, Chap. xviii. 
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IS THERE A COMPANION WORLD TO OUR OWN?* 


WE hear a great deal nowadays about the opposition, the so- 
called conflict between religion and science. Articles and even 
books are written about it, principally with the intention of dis- 
paraging religion, as it must be admitted; for the authors of 
these books or articles accept the lines followed by the investi- 
gators of physical science—(for that is what is usually meant 
now by science)—as correct methods of arriving at truth; if, then, 
there be in their minds a conflict between the duly-proved con- 
clusions of these investigators and the teachings of religion, the 
consequence necessarily follows to them that the teachings of a 
religion must be wrong. 

This is a result which the world in general is ready 
enough to accept. The discordance between the religious creeds 
with which it is familiar paves the way readily enough for such 
an acceptance. In spite of all the vague talk which may be in- 
dulged in about different aspects of truth, or about essentials and 
non-essentials, the common sense of mankind sees, and has seen 
for a long time clearly enough, from the very fact of this dis- 
cordance, either that the great majority of the creeds, even of 
those called Christian, must contain a good many important 
errors, or that, if these errors are not important, the only impor- 
tant truths of religion are the existence of God and of a life 
for us beyond the grave. 

Religion, then—understanding by the term anything beyond 
mere deism, joined perhaps with a hope of immortality—stands 
apparently to the world as self-condemned by its own dissen- 
sions. It is discounted in advance; so much so that, even if 
any of the dogmas of any religious body are proclaimed to be 
in conflict with science, it needs no especial examination of the 
science which may be in question to give to the world at least 
a high probability that the science is right and the religion 
wrong. 

We Catholics, however, are not inclined to look at matters 
in this way. Our faith in our religion is apt to be pretty strong. 
We are more likely to say, if there is a conflict between religion 
and science, “ so much the worse for science.” We get in a way of 
sneering at science, and trying to make a parallel between the 


* A paper read before the Catholic Summer Assembly. 
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changes of opinion in the scientific world on various points and 
those in the Protestant world on religious matters. We say, 
“Qh, these scientists teach one thing this year and another 
next; they will give up before long many of the opinions they 
now so strongly hold.” 

Now, all this is very unwise and rests on no solid founda- 
tion. For, though there are among what may be called scien- 
tists some mere dreamers and speculators, the scientific world, 
properly so-called, is by no means composed of such, and such 
are hardly allowed a place in its inner circles. And the sup- 
posed parallel between the diversities of scientific and of reli- 
gious opinion is not a real or a fair one; for in science the di- 
vergencies are constantly diminishing, whereas among religious 
sects they continually increase. Moreover, what we sometimes may 
imagine to be a firmly held opinion, or even a dogma of science, 
is very far from being such among those who have adopted and 
are now, as I may say, using it. It is often what is called 
merely a working hypothesis, a theory known almost certainly to 
be more or less wrong, or at least, incomplete, but a necessary 
step to the getting of something better. A good instance of 
such a hypothesis would be the theory which must be assumed 
about the dimensions and positions of the orbit of a new planet 
or comet before an accurate determination can be made. The 
computer who adopts this theory, who uses these provisional 
elements of the orbit as they are called, knows that the chances 
are miliions to one that they are not quite right; but unless he 
adopts them, or some others equally liable to error for the time, 
in order to compare them with actual observation, he will never 
obtain the corrections which he knows all along are necessary. 

Let us, then, be fair to science. The methods of the science 
of the present day are really substantially right ; its conclusions, 
if not absolutely and finally true, are at least steps on the way 
to truth, and the temper and the aspirations of scientific men 
are as a rule good and laudable. Let us not then try to prove 
our religion by showing that science is substantially out of the 
lines of truth and its methods radically wrong; for in this we 
shall take altogether too large a contract, and be crushed by the 
power of truth itself, which we are ignorantly trying to defend. 

Let us rather inquire if after all there is a real discord- 
ance between our own very definite and dogmatic religion and 
the truth which science is discovering. We need not concern 
ourselves with other creeds; let them fight their own battles, 
except so far as their adherents, are willing to come under our 
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standard, and take the views which we can take on the points at 
issue. And the inquiry is one which must be made piecemeal ; 
one science and one point at a time. 

And let us have no fear for the result. Truth cannot con- 
tradict truth. 

It is well, however, to remark in starting on any such inquiry, 
that after all, the points of contact, so to speak, between scien- 
tific and religious truth are not so very numerous. The domains 
of the two are different; the methods of arriving at the two are 
different, especially if by religious truth we mean the truths of 
reveaied religion. We arrive at scientific truths by observation 
and experiment, aided by the use of our reasoning faculties; and 
the reasoning is chiefly what is called a postertort. The knowl- 
edge of the most important truths of natural religion is mainly 
@ priori; those of revealed religion are known by the authority 
of witnesses on whose veracity we can depend, ultimately on 
that of God himself. But this is a less important distinction 
for our present purpose than the other: that is, the difference 
of the respective domains or provinces of the two. Religion is 
not intended, and does not undertake, to teach as certain those 
truths which can be attained only by scientific observation and 
experiment; and science, as a rule, frankly confesses its inability 
to arrive at the truths which religion professes to teach ; it rele- 
gates them to the region of what it sometimes calls (somewhat 
arrogantly) the unknowable; which really means what cannot be 
known from scientific bases or by scientific methods—I speak, of 
course, of science throughout in the common meaning of physical 
science, though properly the term should not be so restricted. 

There are not, then, many points of contact on which we 
have to receive light from both sources; still there are some, as, 
for example, the testimony of the inspired writers to facts which 
science is competent to investigate, such as the occurrence of the 
deluge. 

But, of course, we do not mean now to go over the whole 
field of the harmony or the reconcilableness of these two great 
sources of our knowledge. The subject, as has been said, is 
‘one which must necessarily be taken piecemeal; our special de- 
partment just now is that of the science of astronomy; we wish 
to see if there is anything in it which ought in any way to in- 
terfere with our faith in what we accept as the Christian reve- 
lation. 

In reality we have not here so much difficulty to apprehend 
as in the case of some other sciences; and this for the simple rea- 
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son that the science of astronomy, though far from being com- 
plete, is more perfect, more settled, and hence more absoiutely 
true in its positive teachings than the others. It has less of the 
working hypothesis, more of the ascertained truth, in what it 
presents to the world. And, therefore, as it has approached 
nearer to the final truth which is its aim, it is less in danger of 
giving an apparent contradiction to any other truth. 

Still it cannot be denied that it seems to many minds very 
dificult to accept its conclusions, and at the same time to hold 
on strongly and unhesitatingly to what our religion teaches. For 
astronomy tells us—and there is no truth taught by science 
which is more unquestionable—that the visible universe is of 
such enormous and overwhelming dimensions that our earth, from 
the material: point of view, is, we may say, an absolutely insig- 
nificant part of it. It is no mere guess when we say that the 
sun is more than a million times as large as the earth, or that 
the nearest of the stars that we know of is about twenty mil- 
lions of millions of miles away. These facts rest on the same 
kind of evidence that every man of common sense accepts in 
the ordinary affairs of life. If we do not accept them we must 
reject the testimony of the geographer who assures us that it is 
some three thousand miles from here to ,Europe, or of the sur- 
veyor who tells us that a certain estate contains so many acres 
or square miles; for the processes used by the astronomer, the 
geographer, and the surveyor are all the same. The only differ- 
ence is that the astronomer’s results have a somewhat greater 
margin of possible error, owing to the relative shortness of the 
base lines from which he has to start; but the results of all 
three rest on the evidence of the senses, on ordinary measure- 
ments, supplemented by unquestionable mathematical reasoning. 
If we do not accept the conclusions of astronomy in the matters 
which have been mentioned, we must reject the evidence of the 
senses generally, and restrict our knowledge to self-evident meta- 
physical truths and the conclusions which can logically be drawn 
from them. We must even give up revealed religion itself; for 
we cannot arrive at a knowledge of that unless we trust our 
eyes and ears. 

And yet, without going any farther, we shall find some who 
will say, “I could not believe that our earth was such a little 
atom in space, and continue to keep firmly to the faith that the 
Creator of this vast universe had become a man among us, to 
save the inhabitants of this insignificant little speck of his great 
creation.” 
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But another difficulty seems to come up while this is still 
puzzling and disturbing us. It is that astronomy tells us, with al- 
most unhesitating certainty, that at least a great proportion of 
the stars which are scattered in such profusion over the sky, 
which the naked eye sees by thousands and the telescope by 
millions, are suns equaling or even largely exceeding our own 
sun in brilliancy, size, and weight, and are indeed bodies as 
closely resembling it as to be chiefly distinguishable from it in 
the respects just named. And the conclusion seems to follow, 
with at least a high degree of probability, that these other in- 
numerable suns are attended by planets like those of our own solar 
system; and from this it is inferred by some that these planets, 
if not the suns to which they belong, are, or ought at any rate 
to be, inhabited by beings like ourselves; and so as the earth, 
man’s habitation, becomes a mere speck in the material creation, 
so man himself becomes apparently a mere drop in a great ocean 
of life resembling in every respect his own. The questions then 
arise, “If we have been redeemed by the Son of God, why not 
all these others, too? What right have we to claim, what possi- 
bility is there that we can claim, to be the favored children of 
a God who has so many others as worthy as, if not more wor- 
tly than, ourselves?” 

These two are the principal, I think I may say the only, puz- 
zles or perplexities which the science of astronomy, properly so- 
called, presents to the Christian believer. Of course, some astron- 
omers may hold that the universe is eternal and uncreated ; but 
the science of astronomy has nothing, and never can have any- 
thing, to say about that.. It may, indeed, have a more or less 
probable cosmogony; that is, it may give probable, and to a great 
extent demonstrable, theories of how our solar system, or others 
like it—or perhaps even how the great universe as a whole could 
be developed, or has been developed, from mere inert matter, or 
what may be called chaos. But here we find no difficulty; for 
cosmogony, as generally held by astronomers, is in no point in 
clear opposition to the Mosaic record ; indeed, on the contrary, 
it rather tends to confirm it. 

The two difficulties which have been mentioned, (which really 
I think include all others) are, however, sufficiently serious and 
disturbing to most minds, and merit careful consideration. 

The first, that of the great magnitudes and distances which 
astronomy tells us of, is one which impresses the popular mind 
much more than that of the professional astronomer himself. 
Enormous dimensions, to him, lose the significance which they 
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seem to have to those who are not accustomed to deal with 
them. Dimensions become to him a merely relative matter. 
The sun is a million times as big as the earth—yes; that means 
no more to him than to say that a cannon ball is a million 
times as big as a grain of shot. He does not try to strain his 
mind to imagine, to make a picture of the distances with which 
he deals, other than the picture which is actually before him on 
the sky itself; the eye, the only sense we can use in the matter, 
can actually take in the big distance as well as the small one, 
and the small distance is in the concept, properly so-called, just 
as incomprehensible as the big one. 

But it is not easy to get at once into this professional way 
of looking at the universe merely as a diagram made on an ar- 
bitrary scale. It seems to me, however, that we can all con- 
vince ourselves without much trouble that mere size or vastness, 
though it may continue to impress or appal us, is not in point 
of fact such an important element in the relative value of creat- 
ed things as it seems at first to be. We know, for instance, 
that a whale is several thousand times as big and as heavy as a 
man; does that make him the more important animal? Do we 
not at once recognize that the man, even as a mere physical 
organism, is the higher and more perfect? In fact, do we value 
anything except mere pieces of inorganic matter, like gold, sil- 
ver, or iron, merely by their size? And even with these, when. 
the material is different, is there not a great difference in value 
according to its utility or rarity? And when organism or con- 
struction of any kind comes into the question, does not that 
generally override other considerations? As the man, even as a 
mere animal, is superior to the whale, and still more to a great 
mass of rock or sand, is not a finely constructed chronometer 
watch much more valuable than many a big clock, and still 
more to an immensely superior mass of the materials of which 
it is made? 

Just such a comparison may be made between the earth and 
the sun. The earth is a wonderful and complex structure, a 
nicely adjusted masterpiece of well-balanced parts and forces. 
The sun is pretty well known to. be a mere seething, boiling 
mass of chemical elements, having no permanent construction 
except of a comparatively simple kind and under the control 
of mere mechanical forces. It has in it the makings, if you please, 
of a million earths as fine as ours; so have the iron or brass in 
a furnace the makings of the works of innumerable watches. 
But there is no evidence that these watches will be made, and 
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no certainty that the sun wiil ever be as perfect a body as the 
earth; at any rate it is not now, and its present utility in crea- 
tion is simply as a source of light, heat, and energy in general 
for our use and that of its other attendant planets, not for its 
own sake. 

If mere size is of controlling importance, the great desert 
of Africa, or the frozen Arctic regions, are more important parts 
of the earth than the cities of London, Paris, or New York. A 
boulder of rock is more valuable than a diamond on this princi- 
ple; illustrations could, of course, be multiplied without end. I 
must confess that to me any ordinary animal or even plant 
seems a more wonderful, dignified, and important work of God 
than a mass of mere crude and lifeless matter, however large. 
And, if this can be said of any simply living thing, how much 
more of the human soul, in which size or dimension ceases to 
be a factor at all? 

But it may be said that the bulk or the surface of a body is 
not in itself so important a condition, but that it is in another 
way: that is, on account of the possibilities it implies. If this 
little earth has so many inhabitants, how many more may the 
heavens contain ? 

This brings us right face to face with the second idea of 
which I have spoken as a puzzle or perplexity resulting to the 
Christian from the discoveries of astronomy. As has been re- 
marked just now, it seems to many (perhaps we may say to 
most minds) very nearly certain that, even if the almost innu- 
merable suns which we see scattered through space are not 
themselves inhabited, at least they must be attended by planets 
like our own, and that these must be the abode of life like 
ours. An argument to this effect seems to come from the very 
wisdom of God; it seems that he could not have built such a 
vast universe except for the purpose of its being the dwelling of 
life; that to leave this inhabitable room or space wasted would 
be a waste of his power, a work, as it were, without an adequate 
or worthy purpose or object. 

An answer to this, however, is immediately apparent. We 
have no right, if we are going to reason in this way, to leave out 
of the account the great suns themselves, incomparably the most 
important bodies of the universe, and the only ones which we 
know to exist outside of our own solar system except the ob- 
viously uninhabitable nebulas. Let us, then, look at these, and 
get our answer to the theory from the actual facts of the case. 

In our own solar system we find that the surface of the sun is 
about fifty times that of all the planets put together. We have 
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then, right here, as a really certain fact, that even if all the plan- 
ets of our system are inhabited, only one-fiftieth part of the avail- 
able surface for habitation in the system is utilized. Let us not 
take refuge from this in the idea once held by some astronomers 
that underneath the blazing surface of the solar orb there might 
be a cooler inner layer where life would be possible; for the 
more recent investigations as to the source of the sun’s heat, 
and the way in which rit has in all probability been produced 
and is now sustained, have made this hypothesis scientifically un- 
tenable. 

But let us look farther into the details, and see if even this 
idea that all the planets of our system are the abodes of life, 
at least of highly organized life like ours, is not an extravagant 
assumption. 

And immediately, I think, we must be obliged to surrender 
almost all the paltry fraction of one-fiftieth which we seem at 
first to be able with some probability to claim; for this one- 
fiftieth is almost all found on the four grand planets which 
guard the outside of the system, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and 
Neptune—(I do not include the rings of Saturn in this, for it is 
really ascertained by mathematical considerations that these have, 
in the sense in which we are speaking, no surface at all, as they 
must necessarily, to remain stable as they do, be composed of 
small incoherent masses, to be numbered by millions probably, 
flying round the planet independently of each other). I say, 
then, that this fiftieth of the solar surface which we have, not 
counting the rings of Saturn, is almost all found on these four 
great planets; for the four smaller primary planets, Mercury, 
Venus, the earth, and Mars, will hardly give together one ten- 
thousandth part of the solar surface ; the satellites, including our 
own moon, somewhat more, but still a very insignificant fraction; 
as to the asteroids, they hardly count at all. 

But why must we surrender the four great exterior planets 
as probable habitations for life like ours? 

The answer is that we are practically certain that all the 
planets were formed by a process of cooling from a mass origi- 
nally in an intensely heated state, and in a liquid or even gase- 
ous condition on account of this heat. In fact, we have only to 
consider the evidences presented by our own planet, to look at 
the evidences which it not unfrequently gives us of its interior, . 
to assure ourselves that we should only have to take off the thin- 
nest kind of a skin or peel from its. surface (speaking, of course, 
relatively to its whole dimensions) to come to another surface 
where life could not possibly be maintained. 
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Very well then, we have reason to believe that this thin crust 
-which has formed on the surface of the earth, possibly on that 
of the other inner planets, Mercury, Venus, probably on that of 
Mars, and certainly on that of the moon, has not yet formed 
on the great exterior ones. Why do we believe this? First, be- 
cause the size of the planets is itself an obstacle to their quick 
cooling, the volume of heated matter being as the cube of the 
dimension ; the surface, on the other hand, by which the heat can 
be radiated into space only as its square. The volume or bulk 
of Jupiter, for instance, is about 1,300 times that of the earth ; 
but it has only about 120 times the earth’s surface. This quick 
cooling of relatively small bodies does not, indeed, need to be 
proved; it is a matter of common experience. If, then, the 
earth has only just cooled, so to speak, can we expect that Ju- 
piter has had time to do so? 

But we have more positive evidence than this that it has not 
as yet cooled; for its surface presents no really permanent 
features or markings, like those which the earth has, and which 
we see on the moon and Mars; it seems to be in a state of 
flux, or overhung with the heavy vapors which would arise from 
a molten mass. Moreover, it seems to shine of its own light, 
though this is, of course, not certain; but, if it does not, its sur- 
face must be either of a very white color or of very uniform 
smoothness. The first supposition seems improbable, the last 
would itself suggest liquidity. 

On the whole, therefore, the common (I may say universal) 
opinion of astronomers is that Jupiter has not yet formed a 
crust on its surface. To quote the words of Professor Young, 
the celebrated astronomer of Princeton, “the rapidity of the 
changes upon the visible surface of Jupiter implies the expendi- 
ture of a considerable amount of heat; and, since the heat re- 
ceived from the sun is too small to account for the phenomena 
which we see, Zéllner, thirty years ago, suggested that it must 
come from within the planet, and that in all probability Jupiter 
is at a temperature not much short of incandescent—hardly yet 
solidified to any considerable extent. Since the investigations 
of Zéllner,” Professor Young goes on to say, “this has become 
an accepted item of scientific belief.” 

The appearance and the probabilities with regard to Saturn 
.are somewhat the same as for Jupiter. With regard to the outer 
planets, Uranus and Neptune, the telescope has as yet furnished 
no very definite information; their size, somewhat smaller than 
that of Jupiter and Saturn, and their older formation as usually 
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supposed (though this has lately been with good reason disputed) 
would indicate that ‘they were in an intermediate state between 
that of Jupiter and our own; the probability would be that they 
are still hardly cooled enough for the processes of life to be 
maintained. — 

It would seem, then, that if we accept the simple evidence in 
in the case without prejudice, we shall have to acknowledge 
that these four great planets, though of course far inferior in 
heat than the sun, are still far too warm for ourselves, and prob- 
ably for any of the other forms of life which we find on the 
earth. 

We have then left about one ten-thousandth part of the whole 
surface of our solar system remaining as an admissible habita- 
tion for life. Let us now turn to examine that. 

The nearest part of it to us, outside our own planet, is that 
of our own satellite, the moon. The interest felt by people in 
general in examining that is shown by the hope that is always 
manifested on the announcement of the construction of any 
telescope larger than those previously existing, that this tele- 
scope will solve the question, and perhaps show us some signs 
of beings like ourselves on the moon, or at least of some build- 
ings or engineering works which they may have made. Only a 
few days ago I saw a statement in a daily paper that such a 
telescope was about to be constructed, which would make the 
surface of our satellite appear as if it was only a mile away. 
This implies, of course, a magnifying power of about 240,000 
diameters. It is possible that such a telescope might be built; 
but is it equaliy possible that such a high magnifying power 
could be used, if it was provided? The unprofessional will say, 
why not? But any astronomer knows that it is only under ex- 
ceptional circumstances that the high powers, say of two or 
three thousand, can be satisfactorily used on the telescope now 
existing. The difficulty is not that the telescope is not big 
enough to stand it, but that the tremulousness of the air through 
which we have to look is usually so great that all details which 
might be gained by the high power are lost from this cause; 
for disturbances of the air, unnoticeable with low powers, are 
painfully conspicuous with high ones. Another difficulty, of 
course, is the extreme perfection required of mirrors and lenses to 
enable them to bear such great magnifying. Under such a trial, 
the smallest imperfection shows. But, granting that this last diffi- 
culty could be overcome, we are warranted on the first ground 
alone to say that a power of 240,000 could not be used unless 
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the observer could get practically entirely out of our atmosphere; 
but there is no such point of.view that he ‘can reach, and if he 
could be transported to such a point, he could neither support 
his telescope nor his own life there. 

Moreover, there is very little, if any, use in. making this 
search of the surface of the moon, at least for the purpose of 
discovering life. The question is practically decided already that 
this surface consists of mere barren rock, without air or water, 
or anything corresponding to them. There is much less chance 
of life there than on the top of the Himalaya mountains, for the 
conditions are far more unfavorable; for on the mountains at 
least there is water, though frozen, and a fair proportion of air, 
and no worse conditions in any other way than those of the 
moon. The alternating day and night of two weeks each in 
length on the moon is of itself almost enough to settle the ques- 
tion. 

With regard to the other side of the moon, we have less posi- 
tive information, as we cannot see it. It is barely possible that 
there the conditions may be in some respects different ; but it is 
very improbable. 

Let us now look at Venus and Mercury. Here again infor- 
mation is very scanty. These planets offer few recognizable 
marks, and appear to be covered by clouds which veil their pre- 
sumably solid surfaces. If it be true (as Professor Schiaparelli 
maintains as discovered by his observations, not yet however 
verified by astronomers in general) that these planets turn on 
their axes once only during a revolution round the sun, as the 
moon turns once only in going round the earth, thus turning al- 
ways the same face to the sun, as the moon turns always the 
same face to us, this continual baking of one side by the fierce 
solar rays, while the other is constantly exposed to the cold of 
space, would be a very unfavorable condition for habitation, 
except for a small rim between the two sides. 

We have one more chance to find a companion world to our 
own, giving some signs of being a fit residence for beings like 
ourselves. If we look at the planet Mars, now brilliantly visible 
in our evening sky, those who hope to find such a place will 
meet with some encouragement. Here we find what looks like 
land, water, and air, with clouds in it like our own; temporary 
and also permanent markings such as one would see from a dis- 
tance on the earth. Here we must concede that life is possible, 
and even would seem to be probable; and a highly varied and or- 
ganized life. In every way, in the distribution of seasons, and the 
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length of day and night, this very interesting planet closely re- 
sembles our own; and we are apt to jump at the conclusion and 
people it at once. 

But here we come to a question which the enthusiastic advo- 
cates of a plurality of worlds never seem to consider. It is this: 
were there not, according to the geologists, vast ages, compared 
with which even the longest period assigned by them or by any 
of the scientific world to the life of the human race as yet on 
earth, in which the earth /ooked from a distance just as habitable 
as it does now? And will there not also be vast ages, according 
to the same sciences—of course, we are not now considering the 
special destruction of this world revealed to us by faith—during 
which this earth of ours, from the gradual change of its condi- 
tions, might very probably be no longer fit for us to live in, not 
perhaps reduced to the absolutely barren state which the moon 
itself has reached, but still practically uninhabitable by man? 
So far as we can judge by external indications, the state of 
Venus and Mercury is that of the earth in its earlier ages; Mars 
rather seems to have reached the state to which this earth would 
of itself come at some time in the future. In both of these 
states, that in which the planet, so to speak, was now fully ripe, and 
that in which it was, so to speak, decaying, it would look about 
the same from a distance as in the day of its perfection; and 
yet that day would be a short time compared with whole periods 
in which its general external appearance would be the same. 

We must not forget that highly organized and very sensitive 
life like our own is here—and why not elsewhere ?—a matter of 
very delicate balance and adjustment. Even on the earth which 
we inhabit there are vast tracts, to say nothing of the ocean 
which covers three-quarters of its surface, where human life in 
its highest forms can only exist with great difficulty, and some 
places, by no means insignificant, where it is impossible in any 
way. A few thousand feet up or down, some degrees north or 
south, are sufficient to settle the question. Indeed, it does not 
seem at all certain that a planet, following the general course of 
development assumed by astronomy and the other sciences, 
would ever reach a state in which everything would be just right 
at the same time. According to chances, even on the views of 
the most extreme evolutionist, there could be no surety that the 
conditions could ever develop just what is needed to produce as 
high a type of life as ours. The mere having land, water, and 
air of some sort is not enough; for such our earth had when ani- 
mal life on it was of quite a low order. 
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So even out of the mouth of science itself we should have to 
condemn it if it announced, as a conclusion from its observations 
or theories, that the other worlds which we see circulating round 
our own sun were now, or even ever in the past or future, the 
abodes of anything like human life. All that science can say is 
that there is a possibility, greater in some cases than in others; 
that is all. Things may turn out so; but there is no guarantee 
that such will be the case. 

And, in point of fact, science actually does say no more than 
this. I think I am quite justified in saying that the majority of 
astronomers do not really believe in the existence of intelligent 
inhabitants on the planets which we have passed in review. The 
case looks a little better for Mars than for the rest; that is 
about all that they have to say. 

Before leaving our own system to look at the universe gen- 
erally, I must, however, acknowledge for the consolation of those 
who wish to believe in other inhabited worlds in it, or who do 
not wish to avoid any difficulty which may exist, that the satel- 
lites of the great planets from Jupiter to Neptune appear to be 
much more probable abodes of life than the planets themselves. 
If any one wishes to hold that they are, nothing conclusive can 
be urged against this view; they are bodies fairly comparable in 
size with the earth; they are probably somewhat, and perhaps 
quite adequately, warmed by their great primaries, and there is 
no definite reason why even we could not be fairly comfortable 
there. As for light, even supposing the sun had to be depended 
on for it, there is no lack. The satellite of Neptune, the most 
remote and the most poorly lighted, has a sunlight seven hun- 
dred times as bright as the light of our full moon. 

But after all, you see, we have only a possibility; not much 
more. Certainly no positive indications are at hand, or ever will 
be. And after our disappointments (or reassurances, whichever 
you please) in finding all but this very small fraction of our sys- 
tem which even the four inner planets and the satellites would 
make gone to waste for purposes of life, mere possibilities do 
not amount to much. 

But now, leaving the comparatively narrow limits of our own 
system, let us transport ourselves into the vast fields of space, 
and consider the innumerable worlds which, as we have seen, we 
find there. And is it not here, after all, that the real difficulty 
is to come? It is here that the enormous numbers of which I 
have spoken begin to oppress us; here that our little globe is as 
it were lost in the immensity of God’s creation. 
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Yes, our difficulty will certainly come if we, allow the imagina- 
tion full play. We start from the fact that these stars, most 
of them at least, are suns, fairly comparable or superior in bril- 
liancy and magnitude to our own. But we at once conclude that 
they are all like our own, attended by planets, and we imagine 
these planets peopled with life like our own; and then—we have 
all the rest. 

But let us look at the facts of the case. Let us take, for 
one thing, the double or multiple stars which we find in great 
abundance in the heavens. There is no picture that those who 
take the plurality of worlds like ours for granted are more fond 
of than that of the wonderful vicissitudes which must be enjoyed 
by the planets attached to these double stars. These double 
stars, be it understood, are known to be suns circulating round 
each other at distances say about like those which separate our sun 
from its outer planets. They do not, however, as a rule, move in or- 
bits so circular as those of the planets; sometimes they approach 
comparatively near, sometimes they recede. But they move reg- 
ularly, in such a way as to show that they are under the influence 
of the same law of gravitation which is the bond of our own sys- 
tem, and in that way furnish a noble proof of that law and of the 
unity of God’s design. Their beauty is often added to by a contrast 
of color; sometimes, for instance, the larger of the two is yellow, 
the smaller blue. On this point especially the imagination is apt, 
if I may say so, to run wild. We picture to ourselves the splen- 
dor and beauty of a planet illuminated by two such suns, some- 
times alternating, sometimes both in the sky at once, mingling 
their light, and enlightening the scene with a radiance of the 
combined color. But do we stop to think fully what this means? 
The weather which we have had not long ago ought to convince 
us that one sun in the sky at a time is quite enough. The vicis- 
situdes would be of heat as well as light, and would they not be 
unendurable? And then again, as I have said, their orbits round 
each other are by no means always circular; sometimes one sun 
with its attendant planets, if it had any, would come uncomfor- 
tably near to or far away from the other. But, in point of fact, 
it would require special conditions to make any attendant planets 
to either sun possible. The planets, if there were any in such a 
system, would be likely to be attendant on both suns at once, 
rushing about in curious and complicated curves, too difficult to 
be investigated by any human mathematical powers, except that 
we cay say with confidence that it would be hardly possible that 
they would have any regular recurring periods, like those of 
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days, nights, and- years which make life here possible. Living 
on them would be like living on a comet; one year with the tem- 
perature at 1000°,-the next 300° below zero. 

There is another class of objects which we find in the sky 
which are specially apt to overwhelm us with their splendor and 
the possibilities which they suggest. These are the clusters of 
stars which are scattered in profusion through the heavens; 
sometimes so closely associated that they look to the ordinary 
powers of the telescope like mere nebulous balls, sometimes of a 
comparatively loose structure. These were at one time considered 
to be separate from the great system to which our sun and all 
the stars in general which we see with the naked eye or the 
telescope, lying outside its limits, and forming similar systems to 
it. But it is pretty clear that such cannot be the case; for 
they are so small in appearance, that to have anything like the 
dimensions of our own stellar system, they would have to be at 
such an immense distance from us that the individual stars which 
compose them could not, if like our own stars, appear anything 
like as bright as they do. No, they probably lie at what we 
may call ordinary distances from us, and the stars which com. 
pose them are probably smaller, at any rate no bigger’ or brighter 
than the average; and they are probably much nearer to each 
other than the average distance. They are, in short, what they 
appear to be, real clusters or balls of stars; like the double 
stars, but immensely multiple instead of double. Now, if the 
hypothesis of habitable planets in a double star system meets 
with so great difficulties, how much more do we find here? 

But at least, we may say that the single or isolated stars, of 
which there are so many, ought to have planets like our own 
sun. Yes, it might seem so if we accept the nebular hypothesis 
of their formation stated most fully by La Place; but this hy- 
pothesis has its difficulties, and, even if we accept it, it appears 
by no means certain that, even according to it, the planets formed 
would have the nearly circular orbits which characterize our own 
system, and which give it its stability and to its planets one of 
the necessary conditions of inhabitability. 

I have said that the ordinary nebular hypothesis has its diffi- 
culties. The principal one is that the planets, if formed when a 
tolerably dense and concentrated mass had collected in the 
place of the sun should have moved round their own axes in the 
contrary direction from what they actually do. In the modified 
form of the hypothesis proposed by the celebrated M. Faye, in 
which the earlier planets, among which the earth is to be reck- 
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oned, take shape before the sun, these would turn in the same 
direction as they revolve round the sun, the later ones showing 
more and more of a tendency to the opposite way. This seems 
to accord most with the facts of our own system, in which Ura- 
nus and Neptune on this hypothesis are supposed to have been 
formed last; that is, if we can take for granted—and, indeed, it 
seems theoretically that we must—that these planets turn in the 
same direction as their satellites move. But on this system, it 
would be likely that several of the planets formed, as we may 
say, at the transition period, would, like Uranus, turn at such a 
considerable inclination to the plane of its orbit that the distri- 
bution of climate would be very difficult for the maintenance of 
life. So here again we have a difficulty. 

The fact is that, if the earth’s axis was inclined much more 
than it is (say 45°) to the plane of its orbit, life would be much 
restricted on it, except near the equator, by the extreme varia- 
tion and severity of the seasons. We should have, for instance, 
at this latitude, practically no night at all in summer, and a 
blazing sun passing nearly overhead every twenty-four hours ; 
whereas in winter we should similarly have practically the winter 
of our present Arctic regions, if not worse. Now, we see that 
this very important point of the inclinations of the axes of the 
planets to their orbits seems in our system to be quite uncer- 
tainly arranged, not corresponding strictly to any theory; how 
can we tell that in other sytems as good results are to be 
found even as we have here? 

Add to all this, that the various hypotheses by which the for- 
mation of our own system is accounted for are afterall.merely ex- 
planations of what exists; nothing more. We can account for 
what we actually have, or know to exist, by means of them; 
but we cannot be sure that a result such as we can reasonably 
suppose to have come out here from certain original conditions 
of a nebulous mass would always come out from every nebulous 
mass everywhere. A motion must be assumed in that mass to 
start with, and rather a special kind of motion at that. Suppose 
the matter in it, for instance, to be at rest in the beginning; it 
would simply concentrate on itself and form a sun; there would 
be no reason why rings or rotation of any kind, circulating in 
any definite direction, should be formed in it. In our own sys- 
tem, indeed, it can be maintained that the heat is more than 
would result from such concentration; so that it can be argued, 
that there must have have been an original motion too; but - 
can we be sure that such is the case everywhere else? And is 
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there any reason whatever why matter should have been created 
cold, rather than in that state of molecular motion which we 
call heat ? 

I think we can see pretty well by this time that, speaking 
on simply scientific grounds, there is no positive basis, or at best 
a very weak one, for the imaginations of unnumbered solar sys- 
tems which fill our minds when we first survey the heavens. 
The true verdict resulting from our inquiry seems rather to be 
that there may be one like ours here and there. The checks, 
balances, and adjustments which we have are not the natural or 
unavoidable result of the celestial mechanism; they are an ex- 
traordinary—perhaps a very extraordinary or almost unique—oc- 
currence. 

The most promising seats for life are in the mysterious dark 
stars of which we are learning more and more every day just 
now. If, for instance, the great dark companion of the variable 
Algol is really completely cooled and crusted over, it might be 
a place to live on; but the bright star is much too near it to 
make it habitable for ourselves, or for any animal of which we 
can conceive. And if the dark object forms one of a triple or 
multiple system, like the probable second companion of Algol, 
or the fourth and invisible companion to°the triple star z Can- 
cri, we find again the same formidable difficulty with regard to 
variations of temperature that we have found in the supposed 
planets of double star systems. 

Science, then, so far as we have it at present, has nothing in 
it to force anyone who does not want to to believe in the plu- 
rality of inhabited worlds. It merely says it may be so; and, 
of course, we must concede that it is more likely to be so at 
some time in general in the long course of ages than at any 
particular time. That time is more likely on the whole to be in 
the future than in the present; and if there are worlds prepar- 
ing for future habitation, why may they not be intended for our 
own habitation as well as for any other creatures of God? 

But suppose we grant at once that there are many worlds 
even now inhabited. By whom, by what material creatures that 
is, would they naturally be inhabited? We should answer, on a 
scientific basis, by animals the perfection of whose organism cor- 
responds to the perfection of the conditions of life which may 
be found in these worlds respectively. Does that mean by be- 
ings with a rational soul, or by beings endowed with grace 
from God and destined for a supernatural union with him like 
ourselves? Scientifically, I say no. Science, that is to say some 
scientists, would like to prove that all that makes man what he 
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is has been naturally developed from lower forms of life. We 
know better. We know that here science is going beyond its 
limit; that it will never evolve, or see evolved, a human soul 
out of matter or out of the brute. We know that every hu- 
man soul is a special creation of God. 

So, on the Christian basis, from which science can never drive 
us; we know that whatever capabilities for highly organized life 
we might find on any of the bodies of the universe, they could 
never prove that God had done on them, or that he ever would 
do the special work that he has done here. We have only to 
bear in mind that the creation of man was a special and extra- 
ordinary work, out of the regular line of the formation of this 
world; something. without which this world went on, according 
to science itself, for far the greater part of its history, and with- 
out which but for his special good will and pleasure, it would 
have gone on to the end; and we shall realize that we have no 
need to dread anything that the telescope has to show us in 
the heavens as in any way presenting a difficulty for our faith. 

Far be it, however, from me to pronounce absolutely that 
God has not done elsewhere a work in some respects similar to 
to what he has done in creating man. There may be elsewhere 
great, noble, and exalted intelligences made by him, and dwell- 
ing in material bodies like ourselves and morally responsible to 
him. But this does not mean that he has taken the nature of 
these beings, if such exist, upon himself; it does not mean that 
he has among them a mother like the Blessed Virgin; it does 
not mean that he has raised their nature, as he has ours, to the 
highest heavens, and made it to reign forever on his eternal 
throne. This is all superadded; the making of a rational crea- 
ture, however lofty, does not involve this. So far from it, that 
we could not believe this to be even possible, if God himself 
had not revealed it. 

If any one says, why did he do this here, on this little insig- 
nificant planet, I have the simple answer that we know that he 
has done it, better and more certainly than we know any of the 
facts of astronomy. We know that we have received at God’s 
hands a dignity, whatever may be our comparative lowliness in 
the scale of his creation, which no other creature can claim. 

But I must say that for myself I cannot see why this great 
and unique work should not have been done here just as well as 
anywhere else. Mere size, as I have said, is evidently nothing 
important in God’s sight; and how can it be to him to whom 
all creation is but as the dust of the balance? We have seen 
indubitably that in this, to our eyes, great solar system, he lets 
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almost the whole go without, we should call, any adequate use; 
even of the rays of the sun, which it seems his principal func- 
tion to dispense, all but an inconceivably small fraction are 
wasted on empty space. 

No, this idea that the earth must be insignificant because it 
is small is entirely unreasonable, in the face of all we see of the 
providence of God, and even in the light of our own better 
reason. If there was any real basis to it, we should have to say 
that he could not have been born in Bethlehem; that Jerusalem, 
or better, Rome, should have been the place; and, indeed, we 
should be obliged to say that he could not have stooped to a 
being of our petty stature at all. Surely we ought to know that 
what is small in our eyes is not so in the sight of him who ex- 
alts the humble. 

But this really is not the point that troubles us most, if I judge 
the matter right. . It is not merely that the earth is a small place 
to be the scene of God’s greatest work; it is that it seems to us 
that there is as it were a great waste of material, if he does not 
also do elsewhere what he has done here. And the real answer 
to this is drawn, as I have shown, from science itself; which 
tells us unmistakably, so far as it has yet spoken, that the vast 
mass of creation, in our own solar system, and most probably 
also in the universe outside, is not utilized even for purposes of 
the habitation of any kind of life, being utterly out of the ques- 
tion for such purposes; far more so than the regions of empty 
space themselves. For it is more conceivable that beings should 
live in empty space than in fiery furnaces heated to the incon- 
ceivable temperature that we know the suns, commonly called 
stars, to be. There is, then, no need of speculation as to what 
God’s wisdom might seem to require, when we know in very 
truth what it has actually decreed. We see that but a very small 
part of the universe has been reserved for habitation; why not 
still a smaller part for the Incarnation, and the sacrifice of the 
Cross? If we dwell on this sufficiently, I think the difficulty 
which seems to come at first to faith from astronomy will cease 
to disturb our minds; and we shall not only readily admit what 
religion teaches us, that man, on this poor little earth, is really 
the favored child of the Creator of the great universe; but as- 
tronomy will even come to the aid of faith and make us also 
feel all the more strongly the greatness of his gift to us, and be 
all the more moved by it to his love, and feel all the more 
keenly our responsibility to him. 


G. M. SEARLE. 


Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 
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A MARTYR TO TRUTH-TELLING. 


EVEN those who maintain that war is in itself an unmitigated 
evil must perceive that it often serves to bring into relief ex- 
amples of heroism and self-sacrifice which would never otherwise 
be given. Had it not been for the fatal blunder which sent our 
soldiers down the “ Valley of Death” at Balaklava, a great and 
noble lesson of obedience and of selfless valor would have been 
lost to the world. As it is there is not a single man enrolled 
under the Queen’s flag who does not experience a thrill of 
pride as he remembers that he is the comrade-in-arms of those 
_ who rode with steadfast calm behind the upright figure of Lord 
Cardigan into the teeth of the Russian guns. Not only the 
army, but the whole nation is the richer for such examples as 
these. In the words of the gifted historian of the Crimea: 
“Half forgotten already, the origin of the Light Cavalry charge 
is fading away out of sight. Its splendor remains. And splen- 
dor like this is something more than the mere outward adorn- 
ment which graces the life of a nation. It is strength—strength 
other than of mere riches, and other than that of gross numbers ; 
strength carried by proud descent from one generation to 
another, strength awaiting the trials that are to come.” 

And happily these redeeming features of war are not con- 
fined to any special country or age. They shine out amid the 
horrors of civil strife just as they relieve the blackness and 
misery of an invasion. There is scarcely a period of history 
which does not abound with them. 

Who that has read the chronicle of the French occupation 
of the Austrian Tyrol, in the first years of the century, will ever 
forget the name of Andreas Hofer? His death was enviable 
indeed, and his memory is deservedly kept alive in the simple 
annals of his countrymen. But there were at that time and 
place other deaths, less widely celebrated, but not a whit less 
noble or less enviable than his. 

In the quaint old town of Bozen, in the heart of the Tyro- 
lese Alps, there will shortly be erected a monument to a man 
who deserves to be remembered. His example, indeed, still lives 
in the hearts of his countrymen, but it is fitting that under the 
shadow of the stately Gothic church in which he so often wor- 
shipped, the visitor to Bozen, as he strolls along the picturesque 
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streets and catches the vistas of vine-covered trellises against the 
deep blue of the sky, should be reminded of the simple life and 
heroic death of Peter Mayr. 

Before the tide of the French invasion had reached the 
Tyrol, Mayr was nothing more than the landlord of a small 
mountain inn, where the peasants of the neighborhood were ac- 
customed to meet after their day’s work, to smoke their long 
porcelain pipes and sip the pure and harmless wine of the 
country. It was, of course, long before anyone had dreamt about 
railways, and, in the first years of this century, the Austrian 
Tyrol, beyond all districts of Central Europe, was isolated and 
out of reach of even those few tourists who were bold enough 
to roam far from the haunts of men. Who could have guessed 
that Peter Mayr, the simple, unlettered Tyrolese inn-keeper, 
would leave a name which will be honored and loved wherever . 
truth and loyalty are held in veneration? 

Peaceful and happy, like his fellow-countrymen, Mayr dwelt 
with his wife and children until the fatal day when his home 
and his safety were threatened ,by the armies of Napoleon. 
Then, indeed, he made use of the influence which his honesty 
and unaffected piety had gained for him over the farmers and 
peasants aronnd. To defend their homes, to protect from the 
invader’s foot their beloved mountain passes, above all to guard 
from rapine their churches, he bade them turn their scythes into 
swords, to shoulder their guns, and, side by side, to meet the 
ruthless and perfectly disciplined French. He appealed to them 
to prove that undaunted courage and the consciousness of right 
could hold their own against the mighty legions with their artil- 
lery and muskets, led on though they were by some of the 
ablest captains in Europe, and nerved, as they could not fail to 
be, by a series of unbroken triumphs. 

It was a combat against fearful odds. But the very nature 
of the ground on which the battle was fought was in favor of 
the scantily equipped and undisciplined peasants, to whom every 
rock, every crag, and every mountain path had been familiar from 
childhood. They possessed, too, another advantage in the intense 
enthusiasm to which the invasion gave birth. 

Next to his religion, and indeed akin to it, the Tyrolese re- 
gards his home as the dearest object of ‘his love. To outrage or 
lay waste his homestead is to convert one of these gentle and 
peace-loving mountaineers into a man of blood, with his whole 
being on fire to wreak his revenge. In the campaign of which 
we are speaking more than one Frenchman learned to his cost 
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what it meant to rouse in the Tyrolese this lust of vengeance. 
Some of the invaders paid with hideous tortures the penalty for 
acts of rapine which are forbidden by the code of civilized war- 
fare. Some again owed their safety to the leader of the little 
band which captured them. Nothing but the immense ascen- 
dancy which Mayr had gained could have saved these prisoners 
from the death which the peasants and farmers, whose hearths 
had been laid desolate, were only too eager to inflict. That he 
exercised his power in their favor showed that Mayr possessed 
one of the greatest qualities of a commander, and it is scarcely 
surprising that his valor and humanity should in due time have 
caused his name to be respected and even loved in the ranks of 
the French. The troops which had laid waste Europe at the 
beginning of this century could not forget that they came from 
the land which for ages past had been the very home of chivalry 
and honor. However much they might feel exasperated at being 
held in check by undisciplined peasants, there was still enough 
of the true French nature left in the invaders to make them re- 
spect a leader who was so brave and at the same time so hu- 
mane. Perhaps. it was this sentiment which actuated the French 
general when he issued the proclamation which promised safety 
and liberty to any of the Tyrolese peasants who laid down their 
arms by a certain day. The ultimate issue of the war could be 
no longer doubtful; and, after the gallant resistance which they 
had so long maintained, obedience to the terms of this proclama- 
tion could bring upon them no discredit. To many of the 
mountain men the offer of the invaders seemed an honorable 
means by which further bloodshed could be prevented, and 
an opportunity for the renewal of their peaceful and happy 
lives. 

But to Mayr all idea of submission to the yoke of France 
was intolerable, and, with those more ardent of his followers who 
shared his view, he considered it as a duty to keep up the 
mountain war in defence of his fatherland and home. Little 
did he care that the French proclamation threatened with death 
any man who after the appointed day was taken with arms in 
his hands. Such a man as Mayr would certainly prefer to die 
by the enemy’s bullets than to purchase life by submitting to 
his terms. 

So long as there seemed a chance of freeing his country from 
the invader it appeared to him right to maintain the struggle, 
In the valor of his sturdy mountaineers, therefore, and in those 
rocky fastnesses which had so long stood them in good stead, 
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Mayr would still trust, and, strong in his sense of right, he re- 
solved to ignore alike the Frenchman’s promises and his threats 
and to carry on the war to the bitter end. 

The days passed on. Many of the mountain men, as we have 
seen, conscious of the superior numbers and discipline of the 
enemy, took advantage of the proclamation and purchased safety 
by surrender. But some weeks after the date fixed by the French 
commander Mayr was captured with arms in his possession. 
According to the conqueror’s terms he had forfeited his life ; 
but, as we have just remarked, his captors were true soldiers 
who were fully capable of admiring and appreciating this brave 
man, and, to their lasting honor, they were most reluctant to 
exact the penalty. They could scarcely, however, go behind their 
own words without stultifying themselves. They therefore hit upon 
the expedient of inducing Mayr to declare that, in disobeying 
the proclamation, he had been ignorant of its existence. 

“If you will say that the terms of my decree were unknown 
to you,” said the French general, when he visited the fallen 
leader in his prison, “you shall go free.” 

“ But I knew the terms perfectly well,” replied Mayr, look- 
ing his late enemy full in the face. 

“Perhaps so,” said the Frenchman; “but tell me that you 
did not know them, or at least that you did not fully realize 
them, and the whole benefit of the amnesty shall be yours.” 

“But how can I say any such thing, general?” replied Mayr. 
“TI.was fully aware of your terms, and to say that I was not 
would be a lie.” 

“But a declaration such as I ask for is a form necessary to 
save your life. You have but to say that you were ignorant 
and you shall live. You have merely to say the words,” per- 
sisted the Frenchman, who seemed as eager to save his prison- 
er from death as most captives are to escape it. 

“If I could but say it with truth,” replied Mayr, “I would 
do so at once. But life saved by a lie would be of no value to 
me. No, I knew of your decree, and nothing, not even the fear 
of death, shall induce me to pretend that I was ignorant of it.” 

The Frenchman left the prison in despair, but with his heart 
full of admiration for his prisoner. 

There was, however, a still greater trial in store for the 
hero’s simple fortitude. In presence of the enemy himself, a 
sense of pride might have helped him to resist temptation. But 
Mayr’s next visitors were those who in all the world were 
dearest to him. His wife and children had, of course, heard the 
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state of affairs, and now they came to implore him with tears 
to save his life. ‘ 

“ For my sake and our children’s,” pleaded the unhappy wo- 
man, “say the words. That surely can be no lie in the sight 
of God which deceives no one. It is simply a form which you 
have to go through as the result of defeat.” 

It was a hard and bitter trial for the prisoner. Too often, 
indeed, had he braved death in presence of the enemy to fear 
even the ignominious doom which now threatened him. But 
when he saw his wife’s tears and the sad, wistful faces of his 
children his heart was torn with a mighty sorrow. It must 
have seemed at that moment so easy to utter those few words, 
which would instantly restore him in honor to his family and 
his home; so easy just to brush aside the doubt that haunted 
him as to whether what was not indeed literally true in word, 
might not be spoken, just to satisfy, while it could not de- 
ceive, his jailers.s He had merely to utter those few words, 
“T did not know of the proclamation,’ and his prison-doors 
would be flung open. As a hero who had fought and bled for 
his fatherland, he would be led back to his home amid the 
cheers and love of his fellow-countrymen. Upon his wife and 
children, too, his triumph and honors would be reflected, and 
they who now knelt at his feet, imploring him not to leave 
them widowed and fatherless, would rejoice at his return to their 
once happy home. 

But to Mayr’s simple and upright mind a lie was a lie, and 
truth was truth. Not even to save his life, not even for the 
sake of those so dear to him, would he say what was false. 
Calling to his aid all the fortitude that was in him, he once 
more, and for the last time, gently but firmly refused to com- 
ply with the French terms. 

“God has told us to speak the truth; and not even for you, 
my own wife and little ones, will I tell a lie.” And thus did 
this simple peasant meet his death—the death surely of a 
martyr. 

The ordeal had been a cruel one. Everything urged him to 
speak those saving words; only his faith, strong and unswerv 
ing, kept him pure and true in the hour of trial. 

With his heart breaking with sorrow for his dear ones, Mayr 
walked calmly to his death, and with unflinching courage faced 
the muskets which were to still that brave heart forever. 

And after all why should the firing party have inspired him 
with fear? When once his resolution had been formed to die 
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rather than be dishonored, the bitterness of death was past. 
The bullets which sang through the air made music which had 
long been familiar to his ears; and now they were to be the 
means by which he was to be taken from a world of sorrow 
and strife, to his home in the Kingdom of God whom he had 
been so faithful in serving, and who, never outdone in gener- 
osity, would for all eternity be faithful in rewarding. 


WILFRID WILBERFORCE. 
London, England. 


THE CONVERSION OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 


THAT the deep abiding hope of many a pious soul for the 
conversion of the American people has not yet been accom. 
plished is a source of grief to many. It is a thing devoutly to 
be desired, but how to bring it to fruition is a question troub- 
ling many minds. There was a time when, with the same 
means, it would, perhaps, have been easier to convince this peo- 
ple of the necessity of examining the claims of the Catholic 


Church, since this nation was, in its youthful age, a religious people. 
Bigots some call our church-going fellow-countrymen, but it is 
a grave question if honest bigotry be not preferable to the 
devil of unbelief that is now stalking over the land. Indiffer- 
ence is the hardest of all conditions of the soul to be exorcised ; 
even in Holy Writ it is spoken of with disgust: “ Because thou 
art lukewarm, and neither cold nor hot, I will begin to vomit 
thee out of my mouth.”—Apoc., iii., 16. 

Under the old order of things there was a foundation on 
which to build, and, if Catholic zeal had undertaken the con- 
version of this people fifty years ago, it would have discovered 
it much easier to remove a few rotten timbers than we shall 
find it under present conditions to erect the entire structure; 
for there is, practically, little true knowledge of the supernatu- 
ral life outside of the Catholic Church. No doubt there are 
thousands who wish for some haven of spiritual rest, but they 
become disheartened and ultimately drift into the same slough 
of despondency that has mired their neighbors and friends. 
Now and then some one finds a solid footing in the midst 
of the morass, where he rests until he is rescued from the 
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quicksands of heresy; but these are, we fear, but the exceptional 
cases. 

Now there is, in St. Matthew (xvii., 20), mention made of a 
devil whom the apostles could not cast out, but Christ did. 
When the apostles asked Jesus why they could not drive out 
that devil, our Lord told them: “This kind is not cast out but by 
prayer and fasting.” Was this the devil of unbelief? It would 
seem so, according to some commentators; and one of the essen- 
tials towards overcoming him is prayer. He is all powerful to- 
day and needs casting out badly, lest he take possession of the land. 
Zealous souls ire again asking how it shall be done. Our Lord 
was the best judge of what was necessary, and it will be well 
to heed his advice. 

The question about the American Apostolate is this: “Is it 
our business?” Certainly it is. “Is it my business?” is the 
word of the faint-hearted, and their name is legion. No one. 
reckons it his business to trouble himself about casting out this 
devil of unbelief. Yet there is nothing more certain than 
this: 7«f the Catholics of America do not endeavor to cast this 
devil out of their non-Catholic fellow-countrymen, he will ultimate- 
ly take possession of themselves. Faith is of that nature that it 
increases only with the increase of charity. The more its fire 
is fed with love the brighter it burns. It is, indeed, kindred 
to charity, which grows in force and beauty the more you ex- 
pend it for your neighbor’s benefit. But if you wrap up this 
precious talent in a napkin you will not only fail of increase, 
but you will lose that which you have. Not only the direct 
command of God, but the innate relationship of faith and chari- 
ty demands that you share with your neighbor that divine gift 
of faith which God has bestowed upon you. Otherwise, Catholic 
men and women and their families are in danger of losing the 
true religion and sharing the unbelief everywhere around them. 
Such is the lesson of history. Are we to repeat the calamitous 
apostacy of other Catholic generations, or, corresponding with 
the grace of God, shall we safeguard our religion by helping 
our non-Catholic countrymen to the true faith? 

Even amidst the ruins of past beliefs which are everywhere 
about us, we are always meeting souls that have received glimpses 
of the Light who have not the courage to repeat 


“ Lead, kindly Light! lead Thou me on.” 


Every Catholic who has come in contact with his fellow-be- 
ings has met with more than one soul, who, like Agrippa of 
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old, has said, “Thou almost persuadest me.” Yet they lived 
on in the gloom of doubt, despair, and hesitating timidity. 
Knowledge they had, but not faith. Convinced they were, 
but not persuaded. Catholics are apt to forget that faith is 
a divine gift; and, without that, you expect too much from 
people reared beyond the pale of the Church if you ask them 
to be converted; and, because you do not find the courage 
of the trained veteran in the raw recruit, you are inclined 
to judge harshly. Yet, it may be asked, what aid have you 
given to stiffen the back-bone of that would-be soldier in the 
army of the Lord? The poorest and humblest Catholic may 
lend a helping hand. WE MUST ESTABLISH THE APOSTOLATE 
OF PRAYER FOR THE CONVERSION OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Who prays for the conversion of America? Alas! too many 
cry, “Am I my brother's keeper?” That cry was fatal once— 
.shall it be repeated now? Shall it be heard unrebuked? -What 
answer shall you make before the judgment seat of God, when 
your neighbor says, “I would have believed had this man helped 
me with his prayers.” “Faith cometh by hearing,” but the 
power of hearing wnto conviction cometh by prayer; for were 
not even the apostles spending their time in prayer until the 
Holy Spirit came upon them and enlightened their minds. A 
still more remarkable example is found in the case of Corne- 
lius, the centurion, who was rewarded for his prayer by a 
vision, and merited to have the prince of the apostles sent to 
instruct {him in the faith. But those outside the Church may 
well cry out to you and me, as did the apostles to our Lord, 
“teach us how to pray,” for they need it. Now, the best teach- 
ing is done by example. The fact is, the conversion of the 
American people is not possible without prayer. Even had we 
the means and the men to adopt the apostolic mode of warfare 
against unbelief by the preaching of the truth, prayer would 
still be a necessity. It is, furthermore, the one method of aid- 
ing conversion, in which the whole body of Catholics can join. 
It is always timely, and it is a spiritual work of mercy in which 
we have no choice but to engage at all times. It is directly 
commanded by God and his Holy Church, so that no Catholic 
can hope to be excused. Ignorance will not excuse you, for 
the duty of prayer is a primary one. 

Yet what has been done in this direction? Almost nothing. 
A few zealous souls here and there have contributed their mite, 
but where has been the universal prayer for this country, like that 
which for many years has been sent up before the throne of 
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grace for the conversion of England? Yet we do not think the 
people are, or would be, indifferent to an appeal of this kind. 
In fact, in four or five congregations which have been requested 
to offer a prayer for this purpose the people have been found 
to be very willing to take up the work. 

Dear reader, will you not ally yourself with the effort already 
made? You need not be afraid of getting yourself into any en- 
tanglements; “there is no money in it.” It costs not one cent 
to help along the endeavor; any one can obtain a card with 
the prayer printed on it,or a number of them, by simply apply- 
ing to the writer of this article. There is no charge of any 
kind. But for the benefit of those who do recite the prayer 
daily there are offered up every year twenty-four Masses. 

Neither is there any intention of forming any association or 
sodality, or placing any one under any obligation. Whatever 
you do is an entirely voluntary act. If you forget or neglect to 
say the prayer for the purpose intended, there is no harm done. 
If you offer up the prayer, you participate in the spiritual bene- 
fits of the Masses, and receive as well the reward for your char- 
ity in performing one of the spiritual works of mercy. 


F. G. LENTZ. 
Bement, Jil. 


The following prayer, suggested for this devotion, has 
necessary approbations: 


A PRAYER 
For the Conversion of Unbelievers. 


“O Holy Spirit of Truth, we beseech Thee to enlighten the 
minds of unbelievers in the midst of us; to incline their hearts 
to love Thy word, and to believe the teachings of Thy Church; 
give them courage to accept the faith and profess it openly; 
that they may come into union with Thee and the Father, 
through Christ Our Lord. Amen. 


Our Father, etc.; Hail Mary, etc.; Glory be to the Father, etc. 








LEGENDS OF THE CID. 


LEGENDS OF THE CID. 
i; 
THE CID IN EXILE. 


Next night once more in that Cathedral keep 
Walled by its mother-rock the warriors watched. 
After long silence, leaving not his seat, 

At length there spake a noble knight and brave, 
Don Aquilar of Gabra: low his voice: 

His eyes oft resting on the altar lights, 

At times on listener near : 

‘« Sirs, all applaud the Conqueror: braver far 

Our Cid that hour when he refused the battle: 

I heard that tale in childhood.” “Let us hear it,” 
The others cried; and thus that knight began: 
Our king, Ferrando, nighing to his death, 
Beckoned the Cid and spake; “ We two were friends ; 
Attend my dying charge. My race is Goth, 

And in the brain, and blood, and spirit of Goth 
Tempest but sleeps to waken. I have portioned 
My kingdom in three parts among my sons, 

Don Sanchez, Don Garcia, Don Alphonso, 

And throned my daughter in Zamora’s towers: 
When bickerings rise, sustain my testament.” 

He died; his son, King Sanchez, was a churl: 
One day he rode abroad: at set of sun 

Zamora faced him: many-towered it stood 
Crowning a rock and flinging far its shade 

O’er Douro’s crimsoned wave. He muttered low: 
“Yon city mine, all Spain were mine.” That night 
Thus spake he, careless seeming, to the Cid: 

“Tll judged my father dowering with yon fort 

A woman-hand. At morn search out that woman; 
Accost her thus from me: ‘My kingdom’s flank 
Lies bare: it needs for shield thy city’s fortress. 

I yield to thee Medina in its place 

Tredra not less.’” Ill pleased, the Cid replied, 
Though reverent, not concealing his displeasure : 
“Send other herald on that errand, king! 
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Ofttimes, a boy I dwelt in yonder fort 

When lodged therein Ferrando and Urraca, 

And will not wrong your father’s testament.” 

King Sanchez frowned. Unmoved, the Cid resumed : 
“T take thy missive, king, and bring her answer, 

But proffer service none.” At morn he placed 

That missive in Urraca’s hand; she rose 

And raised her hands to heaven and answered fierce: 
“‘His brother, Don Garcia, he hath bound ; 

His brother, Don Alphonso, driven to exile; 

Elvira, next, my sister and his own, 

He mulct of half her lands; he now mulcts me! 
Swallow me, earth, if I obey his hest! 

Cid! thee I blame not, for I know thy heart ! 

Forth with my answer to my traitor brother! 
Zamora’s sons and I will die ere yet 

I yield her meanest stone to force or fraud.” 

Then spake the Cid: “The answer of a queen, 

And meet for King Ferrando’s child! Urraca, 

This sword shall ne’er be raised against thy right! 
My knighthood was in part through thee conferred.” 
The Cid returned: King Sanchez stormed and raged: 
“This work is thine!’? Unmoved, my Cid replied, 
“True vassal have I proved to thee, O king, 

But sword against the daughter of thy sire 

I will not lift.” King Sanchez: “ For his sake 

I spare thy life! Henceforth thou livest an exile! 
Forth strode the Cid. Bivar he reached that night, 
And summoning all his knights, twelve hundred men, 
Rode thence and reached Toledo. 


” 


Sirs, ere long 
God dealt with that bad man. Three days his host 
Fought malcontent: grimly they scaled the walls ; 
Zamora’s sons hurled on them stones and rocks, 
The battlements themselves, till ditch and moat 
Thickened with corpses, and the Douro left 
Daily a higher blood-line on those walls 
While whispered man to man: “ Our toil is lost, 
He spurned our best; what cares he for men’s lives?” 
Then from Zamora sped a knight forsworn 
By name Vellido Dolfos, crafty man, 
Fearless in stratagem, in war a coward. 
Like one pursued he galloped to the camp, 
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Checked rein at Sanchez’ tent, and, breathless, cried : 
“King, I had slain thee gladly yesternight ; 
This day a wronged man sues thee. King, revenge 
’Gainst thy false sister is the meed I claim, 
Thy sister kind to caitiffs, false to friends! 
I know a secret postern to yon fort; 
It shall be thine this night.” ‘ Who sees believes,” 
Sanchez replied ; “ That postern—let me see it!” 
They rode to where the forest’s branching skirt 
A secret postern screened. The king dismounted, 
And, companied by that traitor knight alone, 
Peered through that postern’s bars. With lightning speed 
The traitor launched his javelin ’gainst the king; 
It nailed him to that ivy-mantled wall. 
Vellido through the woodland labyrinths scaped. 
The king ere sunset died. 

Don Sanchez dead, 
Glorying, from exile King Alphonso burst : 
The Cortes met: with haughty brow he claimed 
Allegiance due, like one who knows his rights, 
Full sovereignity, God-given, and not from man, 
Of Leon and Castile. They gave consent ; 
At Burgos in procession long and slow 
The knights and nobles passed, and passing kissed 
Each man his hand. Alone the Cid stood still. 
Astonished sat the king. He spake: “ The Cid 
Alone no homage pays.” The Cid replied: 
“Sir, through your total realm a rumor flies— 
And kings, all know, must live above suspicion— 
That in your brother’s death a part was yours— 
Sir, in his day your brother did me wrong: 
I, for that wrong am none the less his vassal ;— 
Make oath, sir king, that rumor is a lie! 
Till then from me no homage!” Silent long 
Alphonso sat: then “Be it so,” he said. 
Next day he rode to Burgos’ chiefest church, 
And there heard Mass. About him stood that hour 
His nobles and hidalgos: Mass surceased, 
Crowned, on a dais high, in sight of all 
Alphonso sat: behind him stood twelve knights: 
Slowly my Cid advanced, upon his breast 
Clasping the Gospels open thrown. The king 
Laid on them hands outspread. Then spake my Cid: 
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“TI swear that in my brother's death no part 
Was mine.” Low-bowed, Alphonso said, “I swear”; 
Likewise his twelve hidalgos. Then the Cid: 
“If false my oath, mine be my brother’s fate.” 
Alphonso said “ Amen”; but at that word 
His color changed. With eye firm-fixed my Cid 
Slowly that oath repeated ; and once more 
The king and his hidalgos said ‘“ Amen!” 
Three times he spake it; thrice the monarch swore: 
Then waved the standards, and the bells rang out: 
And sea-like swayed the masses t’ward the gates. 
Parting, Alphonso whispered to my Cid— 
None heard the words he spake. 

It chanced one day 
The king, from Burgos riding with his knights, 
Met face to face whom most he loathed on earth. 
With lifted hand he spake: “ Depart my land!” 
The Cid his charger spurred; o’er-leaped the wall ; 
Then tossing back his head, loud laughing cried, 
Sir king, ’tis done! This land is land of mine!” 
Raging the king exclaimed : “ Depart my realm 
Ere the ninth day!” My Cid: “ Hidalgo’s right 
By old prescription yields him thirty days 
If banished from the realm.” Alphonso then: 
“ Ere the ninth eve, or else I take thy head!” 
Low bowed Rodrigues to his saddle bow 
And rode to Bivar. Summoning there his knights 
Briefly he spake: ‘“ You see a banished man.” 
They answered naught. Then Alvar Fanez rose 
And said: “ With thee we live; for thee we die.” 
And rising, all that concourse said: “ Amen.” 

The eighth day dawned: My Cid from Bivar rode: 

Whilst yet his charger pawed before its gate 
He turned, and backward gazed. Beholding then 
His hall deserted, open all its doors, 
No cloaks hung up, within the porch no seat, 
No hawk on perch, no mastiff on the mat, 
No standard from the tower forth streaming free 
Large tears were in his eyes} but no tear fell; 
And distant seemed his voice—distant though clear 
Like voice from evening field, as thus he spake: 
“Mine enemies did this: praise God for all things! 
Mary, pray well that I, the banished man, 
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May drive the Pagans from His holy Spain, 
One day requite true friends.” To Alvar next 
He spake: “ The poor have in this wrong no part ; 
See that they suffer none.”” Then spurred his horse. 
Beside the gate there sat an aged crone 
Who cried, “In fortunate hour ride forth, O Cid! 
God give thee speed and spoil!” 
They reached old Burgos 

At noontide, when for heat the dogs red-tongued 
Slept in the streets. The king had given command, 
“Let no man lodge the Cid, or give him bread !” 
As slowly on his sixty warriors rode 
And gazed on bakers’ shops, yet touched no loaf 
The gentle townsmen wept. “A sorry sight!” 
Women were bolder: “ Vassal good,” they cried, 
“ To churlish Suzerain!"’ The Posado’s gate 
He smote three times with spear-shaft : none replied. 
At last beneath its bars there crept a child 
Dark-eyed, red-lipped, a girl of nine years old, 
Clasping a crust. Sweet-toned she made accost: 
“ Great Cid, we dare not open window or door 
The king would blind us else. Stretch down thy hand 
That I may kiss it!’’ At her word my Cid 
Stretched down his hand. She kissed it, hiding next 
Therein the crust, and closing one by one 
O’er it the mail-clad fingers. Laughed my Cid: 
“God’s saints protect that shining head from hurt 
And those small feet from ways unblest, and send 
In fitting time fit mate.” The sixty laughed: 
Once more the child crept in beneath the bars: 
They noted long the silver feet upturned 
With crimson touches streaked. That night my Cid 
Couched on a sand plain, with his company: 
The palm-boughs rustling ’gainst their stems thick-scaled. 
Half-sleeping thus he mused. “Could I, unworthy, 
So all unlike that child in faith and love, 
Have portioned out that crust among my knights 
God might have changed it to a Sacrament, 
And caused us in the strength thereof to walk 
For forty days.” 

An hour before the cocks 
In neighboring farms their earliest clarions rang 
They mounted; reached ere nones that holy haunt 
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Wherein his wife had taken sanctuary, 
San Pedro de Cardena. At the gate 
The Cid up-raised his horn. They knew it well! 
Rushed forth Ximena and her ladies first: 
O what a weeping was there at his feet! 
Then followed many a monk with large slow eyes: 
The abbot long had wished to see the Cid ; 
And now rejoiced: the feast was great that day 
And great the poor man’s share; and chimed the bells 
So loudly that the king, in Burgos throned, 
Frowned but spake nought. Next day two hundred knights 
Flocked to the Cid’s white standard. On the third 
Ere shone its sunrise, by that Abbey’s gate 
My Cid for blessing knelt, then spake: “ Lord Abbot, 
Be careful of my wife, Donna Ximena, 
For princelier lady stands not on this earth 
Of stouter courage or of sweeter life. 
Likewise breed up my babes in sanctity; 
Thy convent shall not lack, and if I die 
God is my banker and will pay my debts.” 
Next, to her lord, Ximena with slow steps 
Made way, and knelt; and weeping thus she spake: 
“ Sundered ere death! I knew not that could be!” 
Their parting seemed like parting soul and body. 
Last came two ladies with his daughters twain. 
He took them in his arms: his tears fell on them 
Because they wept not, but bewildered smiled ; 
And thus he spake: “Please God, with Mary’s prayers, 
I yet shall give these little maidens mine 
With mine own hand to husbands worthy of them.” 
He said; and shook his rein, nor once looked back; 
And the rising sun shone bright on many a face 
Tear-wet in that dim porch. 

Then spake a knight 
Revered by all, Don Incar of Simancas, 
With strenuous face, keen eyes, and hectic hand: 
A stripling I, when first that war began ; 
Rapturous it was as hunting of the stag 
When blares the horn from echoing cliff and wood, 
And wildly bound the coursers. Sport began 
Nigh to Castregon; next, like wind it rushed 
To Fita, Guadalgara, and Alcala, 
Thence to Heneres, and Torancio’s plain, 
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And the olive-shaded gorge of Bobierca. 
We crossed its dark-bright stream. A Moorish maid 
Sold us red apples, and from wells snow-cold 
Drew water for our mules. Our later deeds 
Fade from my memory. Castles twelve we took 
And raised the cross upon them. Once dim mist 
Lifted at morn shewed Moors uncounted nigh ; 
Awe-struck we stood. Our standard-bearer cried: 
“Sustain your standard, sirs; or if it please you, 
Consign it to the Moors!” He galloped on; 
The dusky hordes closed round him. Torrent-like 
We dashed upon them. Soon the morning shone 
Through that black mass. The standard saved the host, 
And not the host the standard. Likewise this 
Clings to my memory, trivial as it seems: 
At Imbra, when the Moors bewailed their kine 
Snatched from its golden mead, my Cid replied: 
“God save you, sirs! My king and I are foes. 
In exile gentlemen must live on spoil. 
What! would you set us spinning flax or wool? 
Not kine alone, but all your vales and plains 
Are ours by ancient right! To Afric back! 
This land is Spain—our Spain!” 

That warfare past, 
My Cid addressed him thus to Alvar Fanez: 
“Cousin, betake thee to that saintly place, 
San Pedro, where abide my wife and babes: 
Raise first our captured banners in its aisles, 
Then noise abroad thy tidings. Greet with spoil 
That abbot old. Seek last the king, Alphonso: 
Give him his fifth: make no demand in turn; 
Much less request. I wait not on his humors.” 
Alvar went forth: In fair Valladolid 
Ere long he met Alphonso with his train 
Half way betwixt the palace and cathedral 
Recent from Mass. Questioning, the monarch spake: 
“What means yon train of horses trapped in gold, 
And swords inwrought with gems?” Alvar replied 
“Sir king, my Cid bestows them on your highness, 
The fifth part of his spoil: for battles still 
He wins, and wide domains, and tower, and town. 
King, if the Cid but kept the lands he conquers 
Half Spain would be his realm. Content he is 
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To hold them but from you in vassalage. 
Therefore restore him to your grace and favor!” 
Alphonso then: “’Tis early in the morn 
To take a banished man to grace and favor! 
’Twere shame to stint my wrath so soon. For spoil, 
Kings need not spoil! Not less, since thus the Moors 
Are stripped, his work is work of God in part: 
Let him send still my fifth!” 

Then laughing spake 
A humorous knight, Don Leon of Toledo: 
“Ay, ay, our king can jest when jest-means gold! 
Our Cid could jest with lions in his path! 
A hundred tales attest it: this is one: 
Here dwelt he long in royal state. One day 
It chanced, the banquet o’er, asleep he fell 
Still seated on the dais, for the noon 
Was hot, while talked or laughed the noble guests 
Ranged as their custom was, around his board; 
His palace held some guests beside hidalgos 
That day, and one from Afric, not a Moor; 
A lion’s cage stood in the outer court; 
Its door was left ajar. Scenting the meat 
That lion reached at last the banquet chamber: 
The ladies screamed: the warriors drew their swords: 
The Infantes twain of Carrion most were mazed; 
The elder backed into a wine-vat brimmed 
Purpling the marble floors; the youngest crept 
Beneath the board to where the Cid was throned, 
And quivering clasped his feet. The Cid awoke; 
Rubbed first his eyes; gazed round him; marked that lion; 
Advanced, though still half sleeping; by the mane 
Drew him obedient as a mastiff hound; 
Relodged him; barred the cage; enthroned once more 
His stately bulk. The knights pushed back their swords: 
The Infantes strove to laugh; the ladies smiled ; 
A priest gave thanks in Latin, first for meat, 
Next that that beast had failed on them to banquet ; 
Ere ceased that prayer my Cid again slept well; 
Sole time, men say, he ever slept at prayer, 
Albeit at sermons oft.” 

Sir Incar de Simancas thus resumed : 

“The boasters see not far.” Fortune ere long 
On King Alphonso cast a glance oblique, 
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For vassals weak and meek grew strong and haughty, 
And when huge tracts were flooded now, now parched, 
Men said “our king is bad.” The king sent gifts 
Suing the Cid’s return. The Cid replied: 
“To others gifts! for me my lands suffice. 
My king commands my sword; my terms are these: 
To each hidalgo thirty days, not nine, 
" Shall stand conceded ere his banishment, 
And courts beside wherein to plead his cause. 
Next, charters old shall have their reverence old 
As though their seals were red with martyrs’ blood. 
Lastly the king shall nowhere levy tax 
Warring on law. Such tax is royal treason: 
Thus wronged the land is free to rise in arms.” 
Long time the king demurred: then frowned consent ; 
And there was peace thenceforth. That day arose 
This saying: ‘“ Happy exile he that home 
Returning to his country, brings her gifts. 
His rest shall be in Heaven.” 
No tale beside 
Succeeded. Sweetly and slowly once again 
From that remote high altar rose a hymn 
Tender and sad: that female train once more 
Approached it two by two, with steps as soft 
As though they trod on graves—Ximena last ; 
And star by star the altar lights shone out. 
The knights arose, and, moving t’ward the east 
Knelt close behind those kneelers. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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FINANCIAL RELATIONS OF THE FRENCH CLERGY 
TO THE STATE.* 


In an interesting leaflet of only thirteen pages the writer has 
completely refuted the claims of the French Republican Govern- 
ment to consider the bishops and clergy of the Catholic Church 
in France as mere governmental functionaries drawing salaries, 
paid out of the annual appropriation for the Budget des Cultes, 
who, therefore, are bound to obey whenever the government 
thinks proper to command, and whose pay may therefore be 
stopped or held in suspense whenever they give dissatisfaction. 
This view of the position of the bishops in France was very con- 
fidently and distinctly put forward lately by Mr. E. Masseras, a 
former editor of the Courrier des Etéts-Unis of this city, in a 
letter of his to the Sus, of which he is an occasional correspondent. 

The present money relations of the Catholic Church in 
France with the state have had a very different beginning and 
rest on a different and special basis, as attested by the following 
historical facts : 

According to M. Th. Lavalleé in his Histoire des Francais 
the property owned by the clergy in France prior to the Revo- 
lution of 1789 may be estimated to amount, in aggregate, to 
four thousand millions of livres. It would at the present day be 
easily worth three times that amount. The livre was equal in 
value to a franc, or twenty cents of our money. Taine estimates 
that the annual income derived by the Church from its realty 
amounted to from 80,000,000 to 100,000,000 of livres. M. de 
Foville puts it at from 110,000,000 to 120,000,000. Tithes pro- 
duced annually 123,000,000 livres. This realty was held by a 
perfectly good title confirmed by centuries of undisturbed pos- 
session. The present annual appropriation for the maintenance 
of religious worship in France (Budget des Cultes) never exceeds 
45,000,000 to 48,000,000 francs, which is the equivalent of a little 
Over one per cent. annual interest on the original value of the 
church property spoliated. 

The Assembleé Constituante, by one fell swoop of arbitrary 
legislation, abolished all tithes, dispossessed ecclesiastical owners 
of all their property, which was taken for national purposes; sold 
to purchasers, and bought less than its real value because there 
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was a moral cloud on the government’s title which kept conscien- 
tious buyers aloof. In consequence the clergy were: thereby re- 
duced to a state of great destitution. 

In order to make some compensation for this spoliation, the 
National Assembly promulgated on November 2, 1789, a decree 
to this effect : 

“All ecclesiastical property is at the disposal of the nation 
which assumes the obligation of providing, in a suitable manner, 
for the expenses of religious worship, for the maintenance of the 
clergy, for the relief of the poor.” * 

All this work had been done in the past, free of cost to 
the state. Mr. Anatole Leroy de Beaulieu estimates the indemnity 
promised to be paid to the Church in France at 153,847,600 livres. 

But the Assembleé Constituante did not consider the above 
enactment sufficiently binding, and thought it incumbent on them 
to make it perfectly unassailable in the future, With this design 
they inserted in the Constitution of 1781, article No. 2, which 
read as follows : 

“The funds requisite for meeting the obligations of the 
national debt and for payments of the civil list can neither 
be refused nor temporarily withheld. The salaries of the clergy 
of the Catholic Church, whether pensioned, maintained in em- 
ployment, elected or appointed in virtue of the decree of the 
National Assembly, form part of the national debt.” + 

Later on, the Consular government, aware that the tenure of 
property taken by the government from the Church was viewed 
unfavorably and aroused conscientious scruples so that dealings 
in it were few, and in consequence the receipts of taxes on 
transfers of it were less than might be expected, sought to get 
the Sovereign Pontiff, Pius VII., to release, in the name of the 
clergy of France, the holders of confiscated ecclesiastical prop- 
erty from all obligation whatsoever to the despoiled owner. 
Pius VII.’s consent to do this, and his assurance that possession 
of the property might be enjoyed with perfect tranquility of 
conscience was settled by the Concordat with Napoleon in 1801 ; 
but there was coupled with it the express condition that the 
obligations to indemnify entered into a few years previous should 
be scrupulously carried out. Accordingly, it was provided by 


*The original text is as follows: 

“* Tous les biens ecclésiastiques sont a la disposition de la nation, & la charge de pourvoir 
@’une maniere convenable aux frais du culte, a Lentretien de ses munistres et au soulagement 
des pauvres.” 

+“ Les fonds nécessaires & l'acquittement de la dette natwnaleet au paiement de la liste 
civile ne pourront ttre ni refusis ni suspendus.” 

** Le traitement des ministres du culte Catholique pensionnés, conservés, élus ou nominés 
en vertu des décrets del Assembleé Nationale, fait partie de la dette nationale. 
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article 14 of the Concordat that “the government will secure a 
suitable salary to the bishops and curés, whose dioceses and 
parishes will be included in the new districting,” and by articles 
12 and 16 it was settled “that all cathedrals and parish churches 
and others not confiscated, needed for worship, are given over 
to the bishops, and finally the liberty to make foundations in 
favor of the Church is accorded to Catholics.” 

All this was no more than fair and just. The restored mon- 
archical government recognized, in 1824, the right of members of 
the nobility to be indemnified for the loss of their confiscated 
estates, and one thousand millions of francs was accordingly dis- 
tributed among them in satisfaction of their claims. Now, as 
the clergy had just as good a right to indemnification as the no- 
bility, and settlement was made with the former, not in cash, 
but in obligations to pay salaries the irrevocability and perpet- 
uity of these follows of course as matter of justice. So that, 
no matter how unfriendly relations between the government and 
the Church may become in France, the former cannot stop pay- 
ment under the obligations so solemnly assumed, without na- 
tional dishonor and incurring the stigma of repudiation of a 
part of the national debt. 

The writer of the leaflet contends that, even on grounds other 
than those above explained, the clergy cannot be considered to 
be functionaries of the state. A functionary of the state dis- 
charges some functions or other which, of their nature, devolve 
upon, the state; now the functions of ministers of religion are 
purely of a spiritual, not governmental, character. 

A concluding chapter of the leaflet is devoted to the subject 
of the separation of the Church from the state and to a demon- 
stration that morally and materially, except as to the con- 
nection subsisting through article 17 of the Concordat, that 
separation exists de facto at the present day. Under the old 
monarchical régime the king held from the Church the title of 
evéque exterteur (outward bishop); Church and state were gen- 
erally in harmony, and civil legislation conformed to the princi- 
ples of the Church. The status of the clergy as an order then 
in the body politic is thus described by Abbé Fayet: 

“The bishops are invested with a two-fold character: as pastors 
they belong to the Church; as a political and administrative body 
of the realm they belong to the state. It follows then that curés 
and vicars are dependent as priests on the Church, and as civil 
officers on the state. Dioceses are not mere spiritual communities, 
they take the form of temporal governments. The administration 
of the cure of souls participates in the authority of each. 
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-“ While pastors, in their character either of bishops or priests, 
are amenable to the Church alone, they are amenable to the state 
only in their character of public functionaries; they obey two 
different but equally lawful masters; so long as each of these 
views them in the proper relation with which it is concerned, 
the fruit of the alliance will be peace.” 

But a century has brought about a great change. The old 
order of things has been done away with, and the policy of the 
French government of our day rests, in principle, on religious in- 
differentism. The reminder that there is a God has been banish- 
ed from civil legislation and from the teaching in schools; war has 
been made on religious orders and congregations, bishops are ha- 
rassed in the exercise of their functions and the government claims 
the right to supervise their visits to Rome; recently, as evidence 
of the hostile feeling in the Legislature in which Masonic in- 
fluences are so strong, the Department of Public Worship has 
been confided to a Protestant, M. Ricard, and a Jew, Mr. Camille 
Lyon, has been appointed his secretary. 

The ties between Church and state referred to above, as de- 
rived from the Concordat and as still existing, are these: By ar- 
ticles 5 and 6 of that document, nominations to the new bis- 
hoprics, then to be formed, were to be made by the first consul 
within three months after promulgation of the papal bull. The 
Pope was to confer canonical institution in accordance with regu- 
lations in force before the change of government in France. 
Future vacancies in bishoprics were to be filled in the same 
manner. By article 17 “it was agreed, between the contract- 
ing parties that in the event of any successor of the actual first 
consul being a non-Catholic, the rights and prerogatives mentioned 
in the foregoing article and the mxominations to bishoprics will, 
so far as he is concerned, be regulated by a new agreement.” 

The Bishop of Valence seems to have thought the historical 
information contained in this leaflet valuable, and a remainder 
of the obligations assumed by the first Republic opportune, for he 
has addressed a letter to several newspapers published in his dis- 
trict, giving a summary of the leaflet’s arguments, and the text of 
the enactment on which they rest. He affirms the correctness of 
the count’s conclusions that the clergy are creditors, not function- 
aries, of the state; that, in consequence, the monies paid them 
are virtually and intrinsically interest due, as much so as the in- 
terest paid to a holder of government stock; that to withhold 
from any priest his share of the indemnity to which as a mem- 
ber of the clergy he is entitled would be as unjust as not to 
pay interest due on government stock; that Mr. Ricard and cer- 
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tain of his predecessors in office, who have taken upon them- 
selves to withhold clerical salaries, have thereby repudiated the 
action of the revolution of which they claim to be scions, and 
have violated the pledged word of France. 

The writer of this notice has thought it opportune to recall 
three contrasting declarations indicatory of the progressive 
estrangement between the Church and state in France. By the 
charter of 1815, “the Catholic religion was declared to be the 
religion of the state”; by the charter of 1830 it was amended 
by declaring it to be “the religion of the majority of French- 
men”; these have been followed within twenty years past by 
President Gambetta’s declaration that “ clericalism is the enemy 
of the nation.” 

The June (1865) number of THE CATHOLIC WORLD contains 
a notice of Crétineau Joly’s memoirs of Cardinal Consalvi, giving 
most interesting particulars of the trying ordeal that eminent 
prelate went through in completing the negotiation of the Con- 
cordat. The First Consul was to give a grand dinner on the 
14th of July, 1801, to foreigners of distinction, and to men of high 
standing in the country, and he wished to be able to announce 
. to them, on that occasion, that the ecclesiastical treaty was an 
accomplished fact. Accordingly, the day previous was appointed 
for affixing the signatures of the contracting parties to the docu- 
ment. Cardinal Consalvi took with him his own copy of the 
Concordat, of which Bonaparte had formally promised to accept 
every article as it had been agreed to at Rome. The signers 
met towards four in the afternoon. When the document pro- 
duced by Napoleon’s representative was produced for formal 
signature, Cardinal Consalvi compared it with his copy, and 
discovered that it contained glaring discrepancies, and that an 
attempt was being made to fraudulently palm it off on him for 
his signature. He positively refused to sign. The First Consul’s 
representatives contended with him for mzneteen hours “ without in- 
terruption, without rest, and without food.’ The debate begun 
at four o’clock P.M., lasted until the same hour of the day fol- 
lowing, four and twenty hours, and Consalvi had just time to 
hurry off to the grand entertainment in the evening, there to be 
subjected to an explosion of wrath and threats from Bonaparte, 
who tried in vain to browbeat him, and not being able to sub- 
due his firmness afterward gave in, and signed the treaty as 
consented to by the Pope, who in the matter of concessions had 
gone as far as his conscience and sense of duty would permit. 


L. B. BINSSE. 
New York City. 
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THE OLD WORLD SEEN FROM THE NEW. 


THE general election seems to have so absorbed the attention 
of workingmen in Great Britain that their grievances against 
their employers have for the time being been laid aside; at 
least there are no strikes of any moment to chronicle, although 
the continued depression of trade is involving reduction of 
wages in not a few important industries. In these notes we 
take care not to intrude into the field of pure politics, and con- 
sequently we are precluded from any discussion of the election 
in its most interesting aspects. We shall not, however, depart 
from our proper province by endeavoring to indicate the bearing 
of the recent contest on labor and social questions. The first 
point worthy of notice is that while in the last Parliament there 
was a small band of labor members, these members were pri- 
marily members of the Liberal party, and only secondarily repre- 
sentatives of jthe workingmen. With one important exception, 
to which we shall refer presently, those members have retained 
their seats. But in addition to them a small band of labor rep- 
resentatives numbering four has been returned, who place the 
interests of labor avowedly in the first place, and are quite 
ready to oppose the Liberal party should those interests, in their 
opinion, require it. In fact, the best known of this group has 
already taken steps to prevent the return of Mr. John Morley, 
should he on appointment to office be obliged ,to appeal again 
to the ‘electors. What is technically called collectivism seems 
to be the social ideal, which these four members have set before 
themselves, and they are ready to act with either party, whether 
Liberal or Conservative, in pursuit of this end, with supreme in- 
difference to all other considerations. 


- 
> 


The power of the workingmen made itself felt during the 
course of the election in a manner which excited Mr. Glad- 
stone’s indignation. For, where there was no hope of securing 
a victory, their disatisfaction with the recognized Liberal claim- 
ant led them to bring forward candidates of their own. In this 
way the Tories won a few seats in places where the majority of 
the electors Bill was certainly Liberal. The question of 
a Legal Eight Hours’ Bill for minors in particular, exer- 
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cised an important influence in the ‘polling. To his opposi- 
tion to this proposal, one of the most respected and influential 
workingmen in the House, the first, and in fact the only work- 
ingman who has ever held a ministerial office—Mr. Henry 
Broadhurst—lost his seat. To the same cause must be attrib- 
uted the virtual defeat of Mr. John Morley, at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. Mr. Morley had from the first openly opposed the plan, 
and both spoke and vote against it; whereas his Conservative 
opponent took the other side, and had a majority of three thou- 
sand in a purely working-class constituency. One clear result of 
the election is that a large number of members of all parties in 
the House are pledged to vote for the limitation by law of the 
working hours in mines to eight, and the new Parliament will 
in all probability signalize itself by being the first to directly 
interfere with adult workingmen. 


~~ 
> 


After the Legal Eight Hours’ Bill for miners, the local option 
proposals of the United Kingdom Alliance received the largest 
amount for support. The Temperance Societies are congratulat- 
ing themselves on the election of so many hearty supporters of 
the movement. Not only this, but the rejection by their con- 
stituencies of many warm and prominent defenders of the liquor 
traffic gives cause for rejoicing. The incoming Cabinet is called 
upon to take steps at once to give the people in their own lo- 
calities a direct veto on the liquor traffic; for considering the 
explicit and solemn promises of the leaders of the Liberal party, 
from Mr. Gladstone downwards, it is not easy to see how these 
demands can be refused, even should there be a desire to do so. 
The proposals of the Temperance party embrace the complete 
closing of public houses on Sundays, and in view of the lament- 
able amount of electoral corruption carried on, as they maintain, 
during the recent struggle, they hope that a measure will be 
passed closing public houses on election days. 





itt 
> 





While the success of the Liberal party in the general election 
has no doubt afforded great satisfaction to far the larger num- 
ber of our readers, there is one consideration from a Catholic 
standpoint which should mitigate their joy. This is the attitude of 
the victorious party toward the voluntary schools, The Newcastle 
programme is an authorized list of aims and projects of the Li- 
berals, and one of the declarations contained in this programme 
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is that “no system of, public elementary education can be re- 
garded as satisfactory or final unless it secures that every family 
shall have within reasonable reach, a Free School, and that all 
schools supported by public money shall be subject to public 
representative control.”” This means that the Catholic schools 
which receive a grant from the state shall not merely be in- 
spected by an official appointed by the government (this is al- 
ready done, and the bishops have admitted its legitimacy), but 
that the local rate-payers are to be endowed with the power 
which they do not now possess of electing a sufficient number 
of the managers to control these schools. The claim here made 
is of the most extreme character, and possibly may not be _ per- 
severed with, for there are members of the party who only claim 
for the rate-payers representation on the Board of Management. 
At all events, it will be the duty of the Irish members whose 
support is absolutely necessary for the carrying into effect of any 
such proposal to ally themselves, should efforts be made to 
change the present law with the Conservative party, which in the 
words of the former head of the Education Department “ will 
fight to the death against the subjection of the voluntary schools 
to the rate-payers.”’ 


~ 
> 





An earnest and powerfully written appeal has just been made 
to the Liberal party, in order to induce it to recede from the 
position with reference to religious education which it has as- 
sumed. The author of this pamphlet (which well deserves peru- 
sal) declares that he is fully convinced that the’ English Liberal 
party is a powerful instrument for the social and moral progress 
of the race, the purest and the most powerful purely human re- 
generating instrument known. He describes Mr. Gladstone as 
the political pride of this and of every age, and ranks himself 
among those whose desire it is ever to be found faithfully and 
humbly serving under Liberal leaders. He must admit, however, 
the hostility of the Liberal party as a whole to the granting of 
financial aid to religious schools, and has therefore issued this 
“Liberal’s appeal to Liberals for the toleration of Christian 
morality and religion in some of the schools of the state.” Un- 
der the law as it exists at present, while voluntary schools receive 
a grant from the government, none of them receive help from the 
local rates, and this portion of their revenue has to be made 
up by subscriptions. The author’s appeal is directed to the ob- 
taining of the consent of the Liberal party to the bestowal of 
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assistance from the -rates upon voluntary schools; at least that 
this may be granted to “some of the schools.” By this is meant 
the Catholic schools, for the writer is a Catholic. His argument 
is addressed, of course, to Liberals, and is not only powerful in it- 
self, but interesting on account of the citations which he makes 
from writers like John Morley, Matthew Arnold, Herbert Spencer, 
and Dr. Martineau in support of his contention, that not only that 
a purely secular education will not impart the moral principles 
necessary for man’s well-being in this life, but also that a knowl- 
edge of religion is necessary for the securing and ennobling of 
morality itself. Should this appeal be successful, the joy felt by 
our readers at the recent success of the Liberal party will be 
without the least alloy. 


»~ 
o> 


Among the many social evils which it is hoped may be sup- 
pressed by legislative action, that of gambling and betting must 
be reckoned. For many years these practices have been grow- 
ing, and have extended from the noble and wealthy patrons of 
the turf to errand boys and even to women. The newspapers 
are the chief means through which the evil has taken its present 
extreme development. In protest against excessive sporting ad- 
vertising it is customary in several free libraries in the English 
midland counties to black out the sporting news before placing 
the papers on the tables of the reading rooms. The success of 
the campaign against the Louisiana lottery in the United States 
has induced certain social reformers in England to prepare a 
bill to prohibit the insertion of news as to the odds on coming 
events. Such a proposal is not altogether without precedent, for 
the publication of discretionary advertisements has already been 
made illegal. The bill has been circulated among persons of in- 
fluence in order to call forth their criticisms. Among those who 
have given their opinion, is the successor of Cardinal Manning, 
Archbishop Vaughan, who says unhesitatingly “that it is to the 
best interest of the country that the Legislature should interfere 
as soon as possible to put down the evil of gambling before it 
overwhelms our population as a national vice.” The archbishop 
declares that he is convinced that gambling is threatening to be- 
come a worse plague than drunkenness. The bill will be intro- 
duced early in the proceedings of the new Parliament. 


~ 
> 


While the English Parliament has been passing a law for the 
purpose of preventing the dangerous migration of the coun- 
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try people to the towns, it is very surprising to learn that the 
same evil exists in Australia in, proportionally, an even greater 
degree. The whole population of Victoria numbers 1,140,000. 
The city of Melbourne and its suburbs absorb over two-fifths of 
this number; the other cities include another fifth, thus leaving 
only the small proportion of two-fifths in the rural districts. 
Were London to draw to itself so large a proportion of the in- 
habitants of the United Kingdom its population, instead of being 
five millions, would be fifteen. It cannot be said that the evil 
exists to the same degree in the other Australian colonies, al- 
though all of them without exception have an urban population 
entirely out of proportion to the rural population. This has hap- 
pened notwithstanding the fact that from the beginning the laws 
have facilitated the acquisition of the land of the country by in- 
dividuals at a cheap rate, and that there are vast tracts well adap- 
ted for agriculture which stand in need of cultivators. Nor are there 
any artificial restrictions such as exist in England to the acquisi- 
tion or the alienation of real properties. Conveyancing has been 
reduced to its simplest forms. The only restrictions which exist 
have for their object the prevention of the accumulation in single 
hands of large estates. 


»~ 
— 





Notwithstanding all this the necessity for relieving the con- 
gestion of the population in Melbourne is declared to be para- 
mount; and in order to bring this about a bill has just been 
introduced by the government for the creation of village settle. 
ments. We have not learned the detailed provisions of this 
bill, but doubtless the encouragements held out to leave the 
city and go to the country will be substantial. As we have said 
before, to the student the manner in which a purely democratic, 
and not merely a democratic but an industrial community, deals 
with the questions of political economy, Australia offers an inter- 
esting and an instructive field of inquiry. It would seem that, 
notwithstanding the complete predominance of the working-classes 
in those colonies and the fact that they are unfettered by tradi- 
tions derived from feudal times, they are far from having se- 
cured material prosperity. The unemployed are very numerous 
in Melbourne, and have to be supported by contributions from 
the public funds and by private charity. Labor bureaus have been 
established by the state as well as by the Salvation Army, and 
within a week the names of 6,300 unemployed persons were en- 
rolled at the State Bureau. The railways, too, belong to the 
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state, and public works often have for their main object the 
giving of employment to the workingmen. | Protection also pre- 
vents external competition. And yet all these expedients seem 
to have failed in securing the desired end—peace and content- 
ment. 


~ 
~— 





The fact that the accumulation of the population in cities is 
found in countries which are so different from each other in their 
social, economical, and political aspects as Great Britain and Aus- 
tralia, seems to point to the fact that for this common phenom- 
enon a cause must be sought which is not to be found in these 
differences, but in something which is common to the two com- 
munities. What that cause is, we are not prepared to say with 
complete confidence, but there seems to be good reason to think 
that the education which is now given to the children of the 
working-classes is just sufficient to render them discontented with 
quiet and laborious life in the country and to make them desirous 
of the excitement and amusements which are to be found in large 
towns. A writer who is not very popular, but is a close student 
of the social problems of our times, maintains that the evil in ques- 
tion is largely due to the fact that the rich take up their abode 
mainly in the cities. The poor necessarily follow them for the 
sake of employment. And among the rich, it is the women who 
are chiefly to be blamed. The men, as a rule, are ready to live 
in the country, being satisfied with its quiet pleasures; but the 
women must have their balls and parties, and therefore drag the 
men to the cities in order to gratify their own vanity and fri- 
volity,,and to relieve their emptiness of mind. If this is true, the 
remedy for a great social evil may be found in giving to women 
higher ideas of life’s duties and responsibilities. 


~ 
> 


General Booth’s social scheme has now well advanced into the 
second year of its operation. Many things have been set a-going ; 
but the question arises at the present juncture, Can,they be kept 
a-going? Over £100,000 were raised in response to the general’s 
first appeal, but this was only, as then announced, a first instal- 
ment. This year the subscriptions required for a continuance of 
the work have not come in; notwithstanding the fact that some 
prominent persons such as Archdeacon Farrar, Mr. Arnold 
White, and Sir Henry Peck have publicly testified to their be- 
lief that the money hitherto received has been judiciously and 
economically expended. The public enthusiasm has, it would 
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seem, moderated. The 7zmes calls for the appointment of a com- 
mittee of business men to investigate the expenditures already 
made and to make a report. To this General Booth has ac- 
ceded; whatever may be the faint-heartedness which has taken 
possession of others, there is fo diminution of his own enthusiasm. 
He maintains that the public owes him 450,000, and that he is 
sure to get it. 


& 
- 





Does he deserve to get it? The work he has already done 
is criticised in the July number of the Fortnightly and the Con- 
temporary by two writers, one of whom is not likely, from his 
religious or rather his irreligious standpoint, to have much sym- 
pathy with the Salvation Army, and the other is a_ barrister 
who was appointed to make an investigation by the Charity Or- 
ganization Society, a body which has set itself against the 
scheme from the beginning. Both of them concur in the opinion 
that the money hitherto received has been well spent, and that 
therefore more should be given in order that the work may go 
on. In addition to these testimonies Sir John Gorst, who among 
active politicians takes the most enlightened interest in labor 
and social questions, after a visit to the farm colony at Hadleigh 
to which he went, as he says, a somewhat prejudiced skeptic 
as to the Salvation Army, came back delighted and astonished 
at what he saw. “I have just witnessed,” he said, “a marvel; 
the cultivation of the clay lands of Essex by the outcast la- 
bor of London.” He is convinced that this colony has gone 
sufficiently far to justify a sanguine hope of its success. It 
remains to be seen whether there is faith and confidence suffi- 
cient in the public for continuous effort or whether last year’s 
support was a mere spasmodic homage of conscience. 
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THE realistic novel of contemporary life and manners, and 
the newspaper as given over to reporters, resemble the deadly 
microbe in more particulars than that of having come to stay. 
Like it, they must be reckoned with as deteriorating but con- 
stant factors in modern life. One way to avoid them, adopted 
by many prudent people, is that of filtering the sources, of steri- 
lizing what they admit into their minds as well as what they 
take knowingly into their bodies. Another, perfectly feasible 
only in the case of the two former, which, being direct and 
visible products of the human will, may be directly avoided by 
it, is to let them altogether alone ; it is one we decidedly recom- 
mend and would be gladly free to practice. 

But, even so, the atmosphere of current thought is so sur- 
charged with certain deadly germs that not one’s eyes alone, 
but one’s ears, would need to be closed in order to escape them 
altogether. They are everywhere. The very babies imbibe them 
before they leave the nursery. One is told of little girls in pin- 
afores, discussing “ fixed-fate, free-will, fore-knowledge absolute,” 
in the spirit of Milton’s devils on the famous “ hill retired” in 
hell. Or one may hear,.as was our own recent misfortune, a 
colored porter in a railway train, talking a medley of agnosticism 
and evolutionary atheism with all the confidence, if not with the 
polish, of Huxley or Romanes. Perhaps they are subserving a 
purpose analogous to that of the malarial germs with which 
Mother Earth has coast-guarded, so to say, certain of her terri- 
tories from the subduing invasion of man ; killing off the weakly 
by means of them, conforming the strong to a new environment, 
and yielding up her fastnesses to her conqueror only when she has 
established some ratio of understanding and accommodation. At 
present, at all events, they are making a great slaughter among 
the innocent, the ignorant, and the weakly. 

Among the latter class we incline to rate certain novelists of 
the day, Catholic by birth and training, in [whom the instincts 
of faith and purity are evidently still active, although they are 
working in a sort of miasmatic mental and moral mist. Their 
faculty of discrimination seems half deadened already, so that 
even when their will is good to attack some obvious evil, they 
do so in ways that play directly into the hands of their great 
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adversary. As was remarked by one of the lecturers on literature 
at the late Summer School, there is room for a chapter on the 
debt which English literature owes to that of Spain. He was 
thinking then of Richard Crashaw and the inspiration drawn 
by him from the life and other writings of St. Teresa. That 
was a time when the cultivated intellect of Spain was still en- 
tirely Catholic, saturated with the traditions, informed with the 
life-giving spirit of Christianity—a time which possibly lasted 
longer in Spain than elsewhere, and which has left indelible 
traces even in the new growth which has sprung up under the 
influence of “art for art’s sake ” and the modern “ scientific ” spirit, 
dogmatizing against dogma, and observing in the interests of a 
foregone atheistic conclusion. One finds such traces in nearly 
all the recent Spanish novels; one seldom finds more than the 
traces, even in the case of Sefiora Pardo-Bazan, whose Christian 
Woman, noticed at length in this magazine on its first appear- 
ance, has just been brought out again in a cheaper form by 
the Cassells. Respect for Christianity has been ingrained in her 
soul; its ministers, so far as we know, are still sacred from her 
scalpel: the beauty of purity, the serene nobility of faith, the 
unique force given to the soul by its communication with God 
through the channels He has appointed, have not passed out of 
her range of vision. But, beside them, the evil spirit of “ real- 
ism,” of modern “culture” as known to its devotees in French 
and Russian literature, has secured a niche for itself, and is 
worshipped by Sefiora Bazan, in pages foul with suggestion, or 
flat with irrelevant and crude detail. 

So, too, with Valdés the author o1 Marta y Maria, and of 
Maximina, the latter in many respects, a most beautiful novel. 
Nothing could well be more charming than the heroine of the 
story, and, but for the one-sided “realism” with which Miguel’s 
state of mind after losing her is described, and the blot of nas- 
tiness which hardly one of the European novelists seems able or 
willing to omit, though worthy models in plenty are supplied 
to them by those of Great Britain, it would have been worthy of 
all praise. Another story of his has just been translated—and 
not well translated, so far as English goes—by Miss Hapgood, 
who has performed the same service for some of Tolstoi’s works. 
It bears the significant title, Fazth,* It is the portrait of a good 
priest, drawn by a man who has felt the force of the current of 
irreligious thought, who has studied ‘it in both its materialistic 


* Faith. By Don Armando Palacio Valdés, Translated from the Spanish by Isabel F, 
Hapgood. New York: Cagsell Publishing Company. 
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and its metaphysical aspects, but who has preserved his reverence 
for Christian morality, and, apparently, his acceptance of Christian 
teaching. It is not improbable that his book is meant as a break- 
water against the rising tide of anti-Christian thought, and that 
his pictures of such priests as Don Miguel, the miser, whose 
parishioners “found in him a shepherd very much resembling a 
captain of highwaymen,” and who “was accustomed to solve the 
most difficult cases of conscience in an instant, by means of a 
half-dozen well-planted cuffs or kicks”; of Don Narciso, the 
glutton and gallant, whose envy and jealousy hound Father Gil 
to his downfall and ruin in the sight of men; of Don Restituto, 
the erudite theologian, stuffed with Latin texts, primed to the 
muzzle with remembered and perfectly valid propositions, but 
really alive and ‘wholly interested in nothing but his farm and 
live stock; were drawn, partly at least, in the interest of reform. 
He may look on the novel as a potent weapon in that interest. 
It is certainly a dangerous one to handle, being apt to “kick,” 
like a rusty gun, and to lay its holder flat without bringing down 
any other game. Such portraits as those just alluded to are in 
a measure balanced by that of Don Norberto, by the slight but 
effective sketch of the bishop who discomfits the hypocrite Obdu- 
lia, and especially by Father Gil, who is the hero. Misfortunes sur- 
round the latter from his birth until the suicide of his mother brings 


about his adoption by certain pious ladies, who have him edu- 
cated for the priesthood. He has a vigorous intellect joined to 
a mystic tendency, and, falling into the hands of a true mystic, 
the rector of his seminary, who mentally is “a case of suicide 
through mystic orthodoxy,” he follows in his master’s footsteps: 


“ He set to work, with systethatic tenacity, to thwart the ex- 
pansions of his nature; he began the slow suicide which his 
master and all the mystics of the world had committed before 
him. He penetrated his master’s thought, he shared his gloomy 
ideal of life, his rage for penitence, his disdain of pleasure, 
his horror both of sciences and the world. This conflict with 
the flesh has its own poetry. Otherwise there would be no 
mystics. When he finished his course he was the model which 
was held up to the students. Equally humble, reserved, grave, 
and sweet, he was indefatigable at his prayers, and received the 
mark meritissimus in all departments.” 


Gil is made assistant to Don Miguel, and goes to live with 
him, 


“not from tdste, but because the latter had insisted that 
his assistants—or vicars, as they were called here—should live 
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with him, perhaps, in order that he might be the better able to 
tyrannize over them. . . . Don Miguel was as barbarous in 
private as in public life. His despotic will made itself felt in 
every detail, at every moment of existence. Now, if this will 
had been rational, there would have been no objection to make; 
but the will of this formidable old man was as capricious as it 
was malign. He took a delight in thwarting the wishes of those 
about him, however trivial they might be. He kept his house- 
keeper in a stew. . . . He fairly toasted his man-servant on 
a gridiron. . . . He crucified the vicar. He had had a great 
many vicars, and he had studied each of them in silence for a 
few days, in order to discover their likings and tendencies. 
Once thoroughly informed, he set about thwarting them with 
special care. He had made the last vicar, an obese man, addict- 
ed to the pleasures of the table, endure every extremity of hun- 
ger, until it was a miracle that he did not die.” 


Gil is a new experience to his rector. Not only does his 
studiousness surprise him, but his ardent piety and his unaffect- 
ed devotion to his apostolic work. For a while, Don Miguel’s 
“malicious instincts” are appeased by Gil’s innocence and good- 
ness, and when he does begin to torment him, it is by way of 
throwing obstacles in the way of performing his duties. 


“Sometimes he forbade his preaching on certain days; again 
he prohibited his sitting so many hours in the confessional, or 
forced him to say Mass later. There were occasions when, 
feigning absent-mindedness, he left him locked up in the house, 
so that he could not say it at any hour.” 


To trials of this kind, however, Gil is invincibly superior by 
reason of his profound humility. So is he, through the mystical 
purity of his soul, to such as,tempt Don Narciso, and which 
beset him in the person of his penitent, Obdulia, a pretended 
devotee full of raptures and visions which Gil for a long time 
believes in as veritable, but which leave him always as impene- 
trable as a stone, save on the purely religious side. Altogether 
too much space is given to Obdulia by the novelist ; even though 
the final catastrophe of Gil’s long imprisonment could not have 
been brought about without her, yet she is after all in the na- 
ture of an episode. It is not she who causes Gil’s agony of 
doubt, and it is that agony which is the gist of the novel. It 
is the bane of it, likewise; for whereas the struggles of a mind 
confronted for the first time with materialistic science in its 
most plausible forms are drawn out at full length, and then 
supplemented by the anguish of a soul stripped of all founda- 
tion for faith by Kantian metaphysics, reproduced essentially, 
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and in a thoroughly popularized mode of statement, the refuta- 
tion of the latter, though attempted, is condensed into a page, 
and Gil’s final return to faith and peace, made in a single in- 
stant, is given a too simply mystical appearance, as if it -had 
not—as it most certainly has—an unshakable foundation in 
right reason. Atheistic science and atheistic metaphysics are 
like the Kilkenny cats—they may safely be left to destroy each 
other. The underlying objective reality which the first must as- 
sert in order to make its verifications carry any weight, ends 
logically in the affirmation of God; while pure idealism ends 
in flat absurdity, and gives every verdict of science and natural 
reason a formal contradiction. Through some such process of 
thought Gil finally passes—but it is in a flash. On the other 
hand, his journey through that valley of doubt and slough of 
despond in which his friend Don Montesinos perishes, is de- 
scribed at painful length. When we leave Don Gil, at its end, 
he is entering a prison for a term of fourteen years, having 
been convicted on the false testimony of Obdulia, as guilty of 
the vilest of crimes. He enters, it is true, with peace in his mind 
and profound satisfaction in his heart, his faith unassailable now, 
and his happiness assured. But, as he has walked across the 
reader’s field of vision, he has been bowed down, almost contin- 
uously, under the burden imposed by modern skepticism, now 
materialistic, now metaphysical, and it is to be feared that the 
weight of that burden is what will remain most indelibly in the 
mind of the average reader of his story. It is a book to be 
avoided by such readers. 

From novels like this it is refreshing to be able to turn to 
such robustly Catholic work as that of Mr. Edward Heneage 
Dering, two numbers* of whose “ Atherstone Series” have recently 
been put into a second edition by the London Art and Book 
Company, and may be had at Benziger’s. The series comprises 
three novels in all, some of the same personages reappearing in 
each; and the earliest of them must have been brought out 
nearly a score of years ago. They received high and deserved 
praise at the time, but as the present is only the second edi- 
tion, they seem to have met the fate which is apt to befall un- © 
equivocally Catholic fiction—the fate which, as the chairman of 
the Summer School was telling us but lately, is due, in a meas- 
ure, anyway, to a boycott enforced by non-Catholic publishers, 


*Freville Chase. By Edward Heneage Dering. 
The Lady of Raven's Combe. By Edward Heneage Dering. London and Leamington: 
Art and Book Company. New York: Benziger Bros, 


VOL, LV.—59 
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in deference, doubtless, to the prejudices, real or supposed, of 
the non-Catholic reading public. Itis quite certain that, if stories 
as entertaining, as clearly told, and as interesting in point of plot, 
incident, and character-presentation as these by Mr. Dering had 
advocated atheism; had denied hell from the standpoint of 
either agnosticism or progressive orthodoxy; had frankly presented 
the claims of the world and the flesh in the interests of evolutionary 
man, not too scornful of his arboreal ancestor so long as the 
process of making out his genealogical tree is still under way ; or 
had pleaded those of the devil in especial in those of theosophy 
or Buddhism, they would have earned their author a very pretty 
fortune. It is good to see them republished at last, though late. 
For a confirmed novel reader to take them up, is to pass at 
once into an unfamiliar atmosphere—that of the sanely super- 
natural. It is a bracing experience, from which one descends, 
when he must, with a new sense of the lack of exhilarating 
qualities in that which he breathes ordinarily. There is such 
strength of conviction, such cogency of logic, such a simple, 
unaffected, straight-forwardness of action on the part of charac- 
ters like Everard in Freville Chase, or the stranger in the Lady 
of Raven's Combe that it seems to bring back the days of primi- 
tive Christianity, when the disciples held their lives in their 
hands, ready to lay them down and assume better ones without 
hesitation or delay. 

Not that there is any martyrdom, save that of the social 
sort, to be met with in Mr. Dering’s stories. They are tales of 
our own day and generation, when the headsman’s block has 
been shoved into the corner, and Christianity, for the nonce, 
has to face foes armed with no weapons deadlier than a dulled 
logic, the scalpel of the vivisectionist, the geologist’s hammer, and 
the gavel of the secret societies. Brute force is for the present 
in abeyance, though none of us have as had yet time to forget 
that the Man of Blood and Iron tried his ’prentice hand at it, in 
the line of imprisonments for conscience sake, just as he set 
out on his long road to Canossa, and thence into political 
retirement. A sort of mitigated social ostracism is the heaviest 
public penalty which Mr. Dering’s characters have to. pay, 
whether they are Catholics by family prescription or by conver- 
sion. But the private penalties entailed by this public one are 
dealt with, especially in the case of Everard Freville, in a way 
which has the pathetic passion of tragedy—a_heart-uplifting 
tragedy as well asa heart-rending one. Freville Chase is our own 
favorite among the tales in all respects. There is a sameness 
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about the plots, with their mysterious trap doors, false heirs, 
and hidden wills, interesting and skilfully contrived as they are 
in each separate instance. But the personages in them are alive. 
They act in character, they really think, and they express their 
thoughts in terse and perfectly lucid English. The novels do 
not deal much in minor controversy, on the points disputed be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants who are at one in holding the ex- 
istence of God, the Divinity of Christ, and the fact of Revelation. 
The points to which he confines himself are the foundation of a 
Church by the Incarnate God, and the fact that this Church may 
be found with certainty. It is true that in the Lady of Raven’s 
Combe, the hero sets out from a point beyond Protestantism 
and, seeking God first as the satisfaction of his natural aspira- 
tions, is afterwards led by reason into the Church. In this story, 
the readers of both will be reminded somewhat of Father 
Hecker’s early struggles, as described in Father Elliott’s Life. 
Another point on which Mr. Dering is strong, and where he does 
his most effective work from the novelist’s point of view, is the 
question of mixed marriages. His main lines coalesce naturally 
enough. One might almost describe the Old Testament, on its 
historical side, as an illustration of the evil they have not ceased 
to entail since the days when the “sons of God saw the 
daughters of men that they were fair, and took themselves wives 
of all which they chose.” It is a very beautiful love that Mr. 
Dering paints his heroes both as giving and inspiring, and it is 
by his firm grasp on that feeling, in its natural and supernatural 
aspects and capacities, that he best proves his vocation to novel 
writing. He does not, however, confine his pen to that alone. 
We have received from the same publishers a clever booklet by him, 
discussing Esoteric Buddhism, as revealed by Mr. A. P. Sinnett 
and his wife. He accepts some of the Blavatsky wonders, we 
observe, as sufficiently attested’ by competent witnesses, and in- 
clines to credit the devil with their production. But, if we do 
not mistake, certain investigations conducted in India by the 
London Psychical Society, somewhat later than the date of Mr. 
Dering’s essays, seemed to prove that simple fraud, carried out 
by the aid of merely human accomplices, was not only an ade- 
quate explanation of most of them, but one amply supported by 
the testimony of such accomplices. Mr. Dering is also the ac- 
complished translator of Liberatore’s work on Universals, and the 
author of Jn the Light of the Twentieth Century, a volume 
which ‘has received high praise from both the religious and the 
secular press. 
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Speaking of reprints, we have also received from the Catho- 
lic Publication Society a second revised edition of Mr. J. C. Hey- 
wood’s dramatic poems, including his tragedy of Sforza.* As a 
still earlier edition, issued by Kegan Paul, & Trench, was noticed 
at length in the CATHOLIC WORLD for May, 1888, we have only 
to reiterate here our former most favorable estimate of their 
poetic value, and to congratulate their author on the vigor 
which has made them bloom again after a quasi death of a 
quarter of a century or more. 

The London publishers of Mr. Dering’s novels have also brought 
out two very pretty stories by Frances Noble, Madeline’s Destiny, 
and Gertrude Mannering.+ The latter is in its fourth edition. 
Both of them are charmingly written, high in purpose, and ex- 
tremely interesting as mere stories. Here again one breathes what 
we just now spoke of as the atmosphere of the sanely super- 
natural. Perhaps we should explain our meaning, which is not 
that the authors introduce the miraculous in its more uncommon 
form, but simply that the books are so penetrated with the spirit 
of Christianity, which is essentially supernatural, that their char- 
acters live and act and think from its motives, without either 
stress or strain; hardly, indeed, with a conscious reference to the 
fact that the life around them is lived upon a distinctly lower 
plane. These little stories by Miss Noble ought to be in all our 
convent libraries. There is nothing like holding up a high ideal 
before young girls who are to go out-into the world and fight 
their own battles there. It is true that their scenes are laid in 
English high life. The setting, however, is of small importance. 
“The field is the world,” so far as the struggle for the posses- 
sion of the soul is concerned, and the enemy is the same under 
whatever flag he carries. 

Again from the same publishers, we have received The Heir 
of Liscarragh,t and a translation of a portion of Sister Emmerich’s 
Meditations on the /ourney of the Magi Kings.§ The former 
is by no means as good as its predecessor, Bonnie Dunraven. It 
is an Irish story; at least, the scene is laid in Ireland, but the ac- 
tion might have passed anywhere. It is melodramatic in concep- 


* Poetical Works of J. C. Heywood. London and New York: Burns & Oates, 

+ Madeline's Destiny, and Gertrude Mannering. By Frances Noble. London: Art and 
Book Company. New York: Benziger Brothers, agents. 

t The Heir of Liscarragh. By Victor O’D Power. London and Leamington: Art and 
Book Company. 

§ The Magi King. From The Life of the Blessed Virgin, after the Meditations of Sister 
Anne Catherine Emmerich. Translated from the French by George Richardson, London 
and Leamington: Art and Book Company. 
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tion, and not wholly pleasant in treatment. Mr. Power has 
shown himself capable of better things than this. 

Concerning the Meditations there is no occasion to say any 
thing. Sister Emmerich’s wonderful life is already familiar to 
many readers, and to those who are attracted by it, this little 
volume may safely be commended. It is taken from her Life of 
the Blessed Virgin, presumably compiled by Clement Brentano 
from the meditations which he took down in writing from her 
lips, while she was in ecstasy. It is to be observed that she did 
not “attribute to her visions any historical authority.” 

Perhaps Mr. J. M. Barrie, whose reputation has been so solidly 
established already on the firm foundation of The Little Minister, 
and A Window in Thrums, will not greatly increase it by the lit- 
tle book of more or less critical reminiscences just published un- 
der the title of An Edinburg Eleven.* There is not one of the 
papers which is not eminently readable; personal recollections 
are almost invariably that, owing, we suppose, to that unfailing 
love of gossip which is so long-lived in most of us. But none of 
them is particularly well written until Mr. Barrie’s flint strikes 
fire against Mr. Stevenson. Then his critical instinct wakes up. 
Friendship, personal admiration, hero worship, were what had 
moved his pen before. He is less friendly now, and more criti- 
cal; his sentences, “subdued to what they work in,” take a lite- 


rary turn, and his judgment may be rated on its merits. The 
first sentence of the paragraph we are about to quote, must un- 
déubtedly be excepted from the general praise just given to the 
literary quality of this essay. But as criticism of what lies un- 
derneath the wonderfully clever, but seldom satisfactory work of 
his fellow Scot, it seems to us full of insight : 


“The key-note of all Mr. Stevenson’s writings is his indiffer- 
ence, so far as his books are concerned, to the affairs of life and 
death on which their minds are chiefly set. Whether man has 
an immortal soul interests him as an artist not a whit: what is 
to come of man troubles him as little as where man came from. 
He is a warm, genial writer, yet this is so strange as to seem 
inhuman. His philosophy is that we are but as the light-hearted 
birds. This is our moment of being; let us play the intoxicat- 
ing game of life beautifully, artistically, before we fall dead from 
the tree. We all know it is only in his books that Mr. Steven 
son can live this life. The cry is to arms; spears glisten in the 
sun; see the brave bark riding joyously on the waves, the black 
flag, the dash of red color twisting round a mountain-side. Alas! 
the drummer lies on a couch beating his drum. It is a pathetic 


* An Edinburg Eleven. By J. M. Barrie. New York: Lovell, Coryell & Co. 
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picture, less.true to fact now, one rejoices to know, than it was 
recently. A common theory is that Mr. Stevenson dreams an 
ideal life to escape from his own sufferings. This sentimental 
plea suits very well. The noticeable thing, however, is that the 
grotesque, the uncanny, holds his soul; his brain will only follow 
a colored clew. The result is that he is chiefly picturesque, and 
to those who want more than art for art’s sake, never satisfying. 
Fascinating as his verses are, artless in the perfection of art, 
they take no reader a step forward. The children of whom he 
sings so sweetly are cherubs without souls. It is not in poetry 
that Mr. Stevenson will give the great book to the world, nor 
will it, I think, be in the form of essays. . . . The great 
work, if we are not to be disappointed, will be fiction.” 


Mr. Barrie doubts, however, that this fiction, when it comes, 
will be Scottish, and even that those critics are correct who 
maintain that the best Mr. Stevenson has done has that character- 
istic. As eminently religious as he is unmistakably Scotch in the 
cast of his own mind, the verdict he pronounces on this point 
takes color from both qualities: 


“Scottish religion, I think, Mr. Stevenson has never under- 
stood, except as the outsider misunderstands it. He thinks it 
hard because there are no colored windows; ‘The color of Scot- 
land has entered into him altogether,’ says Mr. James, who, we 
gather, conceives in Edinburg Castle a place where tartans 
glisten in the sun, while rocks re-echo bagpipes. Mr. James is 
right in a way. It is the tartan, the claymore, the cry that 
the heather is on fire, that are Scotland to Mr. Stevenson. 
But the Scotland of our day is not a country rich in color; 
a sombre gray prevails. Thus, though Mr. Stevenson’s best 
romance is Scottish, that is only, I think, because of his ex- 
traordinary aptitude for the picturesque. Give him any period 
in any country that is romantic, and he will soon steep him- 
self in the kind of knowledge he can best turn to account. 
Adventures suit him best, the ladies being left behind; and so 
long as he is in fettle it matters little whether the scene be 
Scotland or Spain. The great thing is that he should now give 
to one ambitious book the time in which he has hitherto written 
half a dozen small ones. He will have to take existence a little 
more seriously—to weave broadcloth instead of lace.” 


Mr. Barrie is plainly going to be disappointed in The Wrecker,* 
wherein, indeed, Mr. Stevenson has not wrought singlehanded. 
It is a masterpiece in its own line, nevertheless, and has the old 
entrancing spell, the old power to lure along the reader to the 


*The Wrecker. By Robert Louis Stevenson and Lloyd Osborne. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 
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very end, and to mitigate his final disappointment when that 
end is reached and turns out, as always, to coalesce with the be- 
ginning. It was good to go along the road whistling and sing- 
ing, even though one brought nothing back in his pockets, and 
had enjoyed but the empty exhilaration of fresh pure air and 
innocent freedom. Considered as a man and a moralist, and 
more particularly as a Scotchman and a descendant of the 
Covenanters, Mr. Stevenson certainly leaves something to be de- 
sired. But as an artist! 





I.—FATHER CHAIGNON’S MEDITATIONS,* 


The venerable prelate of Burlington has been a bishop for 
forty years, and is next in age to the Archbishop of St. Louis. 
No one could be better fitted than he to instruct the clergy in 
those sacerdotal virtues of which he has always been a living 
example, which bishops and priests may profitably imitate. 
Those who have the happiness of knowing him personally are 
aware that he has that type of amiable sanctity which is charming 
and attractive, and we must all hope that his life may be pro- 
longed to the benediction of his diocese and of the American 
Church. 

It is not long since the bishop gave us a large and valuable 
work on the Canon of the Old Testament, the fruit of great re- 
search and labor. Now from the scholarly seclusion of his 
study comes forth another work, in two dignified and stately 
volumes which attest his persevering zeal and industry in the 
service of the clergy. 

The Jesuit Father who composed these Sacerdotal Medita- 
tions in French, had the advantage of long and extensive exper- 
ience in ‘giving Clerical Retreats. Therefore, he was eminently 
fitted for the task of preparirig a book of Meditations. If he 
were living, he would feel honored in having found such a trans- 
lator. : 

These two volumes are a rich mine, where clergymen will 
find an inexhaustible supply of the best matter for their medita- 
tions and spiritual reading, for their whole life. No doubt the 
labor expended upon them by the author and the translator will 
be richly rewarded in the sanctification of a multitude of priests 

Meditations for the Use of the Secular Clergy. Translated from the French of Father 


Chaignon, S.J. By L. De Goesbriand, Bishop of Burlington, Vt. Two volumes, Burling- 
ton, Vt.: Free Press Association: 1892: 
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for a century to come, and through them in the sanctification 
and salvation of a greater multitude of the faithful. May God 
bless our venerable senior bishop for his labor of love! 


2.—PHASES OF THOUGHT.* 


The thoughtful reader will rise from the careful perusal of 
this note-worthy book deeply impressed with the conviction of 
having listened to the words of one who has well earned the 
right to sit in the chair of literary judgment. 

By his book shall you know the writer thereof, is what 
Brother Azarids would tell us: and, by “the writer” he means, 
not only the grace or force of the author’s literary style, which he 
justly ranks as being points of lesser merit inviting high criticism, 
but rather that which gives true value to the book; that is, the 
principles which the author strives to inculcate, the inspiring and 
all-pervading reason why he has written. It also properly falls 
to the work of the critic to trace the influence of the author's 
personality, as also of the special epoch of the world’s history 
in moulding the character of his work. 

To rightly think out the central thought which a man has 
chosen as the informing soul of his book supposes the critic to 
have acquired habits of right thinking, and of acute and accu- 
rate perception of the particular sense in which the writer 
abounds. 

Brother Azarias devotes seven chapters of his work to a lu- 
cid treatment of the four-fold activity of the soul, of man as a 
thinking being endowed with sense, now illative, now moral, now 
zsthetic, now spiritual, followed by short essays upon the “ Prin- 
ciple and Habits of Thought,” of the “Ideal in Thought,” and 
of the “Culture of the Spiritual Sense.” In these chapters he 
teaches us not only what thinking is, but how to think rightly; 
how to prepare the mind for making an intelligent and just 
judgment upon what a writer or speaker may have to tell us. 
“What do you think of such or such a writer, or, of such or 
such a book?” is an everyday question. We commend these 
little essays to the study of those who would like to be able to 
reply intelligently both as to the substance and as to the form 
of what is under consideration. 

One cannot fail to see that the chief lesson taught in every 


* Phases of Thought and Criticism. By Brother Azarias, of the Brothers of the Chris- 
tian Schools. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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line of his own book by the learned and pious Brother, is that he 
only can say what he thinks of a writer who has himself culti- 
vated his own power of thought. How shall he, the reader, pre- 
sume to hope to get at the force of the writer’s reasonings, the 
value of his moral teachings, his right to be ranked as an artist 
as well as his special merit as one; the heavenly wisdom and 
deep spiritual insight possessed by him if he himself be lacking 
in all these things? Only he may hope to find the sense of the 
author who himself possesses the like sense, or who, at least, has 
striven to cultivate it with some success. 

Brother Azarias would have us realize more deeply than this 
superficial age is wont to, the necessity of referring our judg- 
ments upon what is offered to us as true, good, or beautiful to 
its correspondence with the divine ideal, the Supreme Exemplar 
through and by whom all existence manifests these trinal divine 
attributes. The affirmation of the “Ideal,” argues the reality and 
the superior rank of the supernatural, the spiritual. In man there 
is a true superintelligence, a power of spiritual perception, as 
there is a true sensibility to spiritual influences. The saint and 
the poet are both seers because they have cultivated their spir- 
itual senses to a high degree. Such apprehend with clear vision 
mysteries quite beyond the ordinary power of human conception. 
None so free as they from the bias of passion and illusion: to 
none other is granted such an enlarged intellectual horizon. 

As a practical illustration of his teaching our author subjoins 
three elaborate criticisms: one of the /mitation, a second of the 
Divina Comedia and the third of Tennyson’s poem, “In Memo- 
riam.”’ 

They are masterpieces of literary criticism, and amply prove 
the right of Brother Azarias, as we have said, to sit in the chair 
of literary judgment. 

His book is a scholarly work of high order, and it enriches 
our libraries with a volume which will not fail of attracting the 
attention of every serious student of literature. 


3.—GOOD READING. * 


A new and, let us add, welcome addition to our supply of 
Catholic reading. In the fifty-two instructions of which the book 
is composed the author has done what it is not always easy to 

* Fifty-two Short Instructions on the Principal Truths of our Holy Religion. From 


the French. By Rev. Thomas F. Ward, Rector of the Church of St. Charles Borromeo, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benziger Brothers. 
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do—he has touched on the principal topics of our religion in a 
brief yet interesting way. 

It may seem to some, perhaps, that, like most books of ser- 
mons, this will only appeal to a special class. It is true the au- 
thor had in mind to help in some degree those priests whose 
many duties do not allow a long preparation for their preaching. 
We think he has attained this object well. At the same time 
he wished to give a book that might be used by the laity in re- 
treats or for ordinary reading. Here he has not been less for- 
tunate. The sermons are not mere frameworks, but short, point- 
ed discourses, each complete in itself, yet easily suggesting 
greater development. The topics chosen are not new, but they 
are interesting because of their relation to us, and because the 
points are well taken and are developed in a clear, logical man- 
ner, without being dry or uninteresting. 

We know not whether it is to the French author or to 
Father Ward that the style is due, for we have not the original 
at hand; but at any rate it is admirable and well chosen for 
the work. The language is choice, the sentences are short and 
pithy, and every word tells. 

The sermons are full of unction; they make interesting read- 
ing and at the same time suggest thoughts that sink into the 
mind, and cannot fail to produce a deep impression. 








THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS RELATING TO READING CIRCLES, LISTS OF BOOKS, 
ETC., SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION, NO 
415 WEST FIFTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


AMONG the eager students at New London, Conn., attending 
the lectures of the Catholic Summer School, the friends of the 
Columbian Reading Union were well represented. Many of them 
who have long been united in kindred pursuits, were brought 
together there and exchanged greetings. Under the shade of the 
majestic elm trees which abound in New London they had op- 
portunities to discuss their various plans of home reading and 
study. While on the steamer going to the beach, or in the 
Pequot ’bus, they compared their note books containing the tell- 
ing points of the lectures. A verbatim report of the bright 
comments and brilliant conversations which were heard on the 
verandas of the cottages and hotels would fill a volume. It was 
surprising to find that many of the students had changed their 
vacation plans in order to show their approval of the undertak- 
ing. Not less than a thousand visitors, it was estimated, came 
to New London on account of the Catholic Summer School, 
though the average attendance was much below that number. 
Great praise is due to the eminent professors and specialists for 
the alacrity with which they undertook the self-imposed task of 
working in mid-summer. It would be difficult to find an equal 
number of men without Catholic zeal who would consent to give 
such valuable services without a guarantee of professional pay- 


ment. 
* * * 


Professor M. F. Egan of Notre Dame University said to a 
reporter of the Mew York Herald that he considered “the Sum- 
mer School an unqualified success.” He is of the opinion that the 
Catholics of America have made a long stride toward that ideal 
about which sanguine men and women have been talking and 
writing. If Catholics are to be what they ought to be in this 
country something more is needed than torchlight processions 
and magnificent displays of brick and mortar. Virtue and in- 
tellectual force must be brought into prominence to secure for 
the Church its rightful place among American non-Catholics and 
to hold firmly the allegiance of intelligent young people. The 
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large number of women who were present at the Summer School 
will be pleased to learn that Professor Egan was much impressed 
with their superior attainments. He says: “the average young 
woman was not there; and. his reason for this statement is, that 
no average young woman would have followed the lectures as- 
siduously day after diy, with the sunlight, the sea, the boats, 
and the attractions of a summer resort within easy reach. 
* * * 


In order to utilize every available opportunity the members 
of the general council in charge of the first session of the Sum- 
mer School appointed a time and place for the school teachers 
present to consider the study of pedagogy and psychology from 
a Catholic point of view. Sunday-school workers were also in- 
vited to discuss practical methods of instruction in Christian doc- 
trine, and the ways and means of providing healthful reading for 
the scholars. The Reading Circles had the privilege of hearing 
from the most successful organizers of the movement. At this 
meeting it was made clear by forcible arguments that the Read- 
ing Circle properly managed cannot be a fad. It represents vital 
intellectual growth in each locality; it should represent the needs 
of the members, and should have the most complete home rule. 
No particular plan can be devised suitable to all places and to 
all persons. What is universally needed is to have a leader com- 


petent to decide on a plan adapted to the exigencies of the 
members. For some it may be profitable to concentrate atten- 
tion on text books of science and art, literature and history, 
while others who have finished their studies in text books may 
combine together to read the best works of fiction, and the best 


articles on current topics in magazine literature. 
* * * 


The question box was the appointed medium of communica- 
tion between the students and the managers of the Catholic Sum- 
mer School. No waste of time was permitted for rambling talk 
at any of the lectures. Some of the questions submitted con- 
cerning Reading Circles are here given in the hope of eliciting 
answers from our readers: 


How can we overcome the tendency of less educated members 


of Circles to feel humiliated when their attention is called 
to mistakes in grammar, pronunciation, etc.? 


How can we overcome reluctancy of less educated members to 
take active part in the workings of their Circle? 


How can we reach Sisters (engaged in the cause of education) 
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that they may encourage their pupils to take a lively inter- 
est in the advancement of young working women when they 
(the pupils) have left school? 

How can we get the clergy interested in the Reading Circle 
movement ? 

How induce Catholics to work together in the interests of the 
Church without regard to “class”? 


Why are some Catholic young men so indifferent to their own 
intellectual improvement ? 

Would you advise reading all the works of one author, or only 
the best? 

When meetings are held once a week would you think it advis- 
able to hold a social meeting once a month? 

How far is it prudent to go in compelling members of Reading 
Circles to perform the work assigned ? 

Should our reading be limited to Catholic authors ? 

How increase membership ? 

Which three secular magazines would you select? 

Should members be encouraged to take books from public libra- 


ries? 
* * * 


We shall gladly publish the best answers to the questions 
given above. The following suggestions were made for the con- 


sideration of Reading Circles: That interest be aroused in those 
who have a limited amount of time for reading by monthly 
meetings, which would allow sociability together with something 
instructive in the nature of a paper by a member, or a pleasant 
talk by some invited guest. 

_ An honorary membership might be established in connection 
with the regular membership of the Circle. The honorary mem- 
bers could contribute a nominal fee and take no part in the 
work of the classes, but be admitted to the meeting that par- 
takes of sociability mingled with instruction. 

All Circles should not be moulded in the same lines with re- 
gard to their reading. The previous reading and educational ad- 
vantages of the members must determine these lines. 

Do not oblige all to read just the same thing if the members 
have judgment enough to know what they want. Arrange more 
than one line of study and let a choice be made, 

That the members of Circles be at liberty to invite their 
friends to any of the meetings, so that they may see the practi- 
cal workings of the society and be induced to join. 

That invitations be extended by members of one Circle to 
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those of any neighboring Circle to exchange papers likely to in- 
terest both. 

That the closing meeting should provide some social enter- 
tainment for the members and a limited number of their 
friends. 

In Circles where magizines are circulated, a member should 
be appointed, for each magazine. Said member to be held re- 
sponsible for the magazine, and to take note of articles, which 
would be a benefit to Circles—or of those assertions, which are 
untrue in regard to the Church and her teachings. 

* * * 

Since the year 1888, which marked the beginning of our ef- 
forts to establish Catholic Reading Circles, we have had the kindly 
sympathy and generous aid of the late Mrs. E. H. Jones, presi- 
dent St. Monica’s Reading Circle, of Cleveland, Ohio. Her zeal 
in the good work was a powerful incentive to her devoted as- 
sociates. At the urgent request of the Columbian Reading 
Union, permission was given for the publication of the following 
sketch of her beautiful life, written by one of her dearest friends 

“The death of Mrs. Jeannie Clark Jones, of Cleveland, on the 
16th of February last, removed from this world a woman so 
remarkable in many ways, that to allow her strong, sweet pres 
ence to pass in silence, seems almost a wrong. I have been 
asked to give a sketch of her life. It was quiet and uneventful. 
She was born in Fort Plain, N. Y., but removed early with her 
parents to Wisconsin, where her youth was passed. Her family 
was one to be justly proud of, numbering among its members, 
some of the most honorable and celebrated characters of Amer- 
ican history. {During her childhood, however, she felt the reali- 
ties of life in the somewhat reduced fortunes of her own family; 
and desiring as she always did, to help herself and others—she 
fitted herself for a teacher: holding at the early age of seventeen 
the highest certificate. She taught for some years with marked suc- 
cess in the public schools, high school, and the German and En- 
glish Academy of Milwaukee. She was married in 1876 to Mr. 
‘Edward H. Jones, and removed with him to Cleveland, where 
the remainder of her useful and happy life was passed. There 
was in her personality a subtle and powerful charm and _ influ- 
ence. Those who knew her slightly often felt it, warmly remem- 
bering her, and treasuring the impression of her rare and at- 
tractive individuality after many years of separation from her. 
Those who knew her well felt it more deeply—to them it was 
as a fire to warm their hearts. The poor felt it ever, the un- 
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fortunate and the afflicted. The erring were often touched and 
softened by it, and to that deep, steadfast, gentleness and charm 
within her little children turned with confidence and love, her 
charitable work among them being remarkably successful. Her 
charities were widespread, her trusts and responsibilities many. 
All were faithfully and steadily attended to, for she did all 
things. throughly, with great executive ability, tact, common- 
sense and conscientious devotion. She possessed a strong, in- 
dependent, and very quick and original mind: free from morbid- 
ness, prejudice, or narrowness, and singularly well balanced. 

Life was brightened, and zest added to the daily happenings 
by her keen sense of humor and her ready wit. Though very 
conscientious she was very scrupulous, having a clear and simple 
view of her own duty, and doing it. “I pray earnestly for light 
when I have a decision to make,” she once said, “and then use 
the best judgment I have at the time, and leave the rest to 
God, and never worry about it.” And this was most true. She 
never criticised others nor offered advice, yet when her counsel 
was sought it was so wise and fitting as to be sometimes start- 
ling. With an uncommonly busy life, and never robust health, 
she had stored up a wealth of knowledge, digesting and assimi- 
lating it, till it became part of her. She was really a learned 
though most modest women, and her intellectual power was 
great. She was an inspiration and support to those about her 
in their mental life, but she herself needed no stimulus. She 
loved books, and loved knowledge. 

When but nineteen years old she became a convert to the 
Catholic Church, and remained a faithful member of it, winning 
honor and respect for it wherever she went, by her consistent 
and noble practice of its teachings. Though never a society 
woman, she enjoyed social life, and loved to give pleasure, en- 
tering with a. genuine, hearty sympathy into the happiness 
of others—the amusements as well as the cares of her com- 
panions. She was chiefly active, however, in promoting and la- 
boring for literary or reading clubs in her own Church, and out 
of it, for in these things she was a leader. She was a woman 
of great ability and fine nature, rarely balanced and rounded to 
perfection, not because of uncommon opportunities in life, but 
because she had so gloriously profited by every opportunity that 
was given her, so gloriously developed her own nature, so un- 
waveringly followed the law of God. Long may her beautiful 
memory remain with us, silently breathing, “Go thou and do like- 
wise,”’ KATE POMEROY MERRILL. 
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To those who are reading the list of books published by the 
Columbian Reading Union on the Famous Women of the French 
Court we commend Miss Guiney’s recent work, Monsieur. Henri 
(Harper & Bros.) Professor Maurice F. Egan praises it as“ a very 
pretty piece of book-making.” 


“ Monsieur Henri is, of course, the young De la Rochejac- 
quelein, who fought so bravely for his God and king in La Ven- 
dée. Miss Guiney makes a fine picture of him. She makes him 
more picturesque, more interesting than Carlyle could have 
made him; and one feels safer under Miss Guiney’s direction 
than under Carlyle’s. We are sure that she is not distorting 
anything for the sake of her picture. She tells us in a few 
words why the revolution was successful in other parts of France, 
but a failure in La Vendée. The Vendeans had no grudges 
against superiors. There were no heartless landlords among 
them, no prelates like Talleyrand, no frivolous abbés, vacillating 
between the infidelity of the Encyclopedists and the teachings 
of the Church. Frenchmen could not have been roused to fury 
by all the teachings of Voltaire, had there been no grievances 
to redress. Miss Guiney’s ‘Monsieur Henri’ is a ‘little picture 
painted well.’ It is charmingly dedicated to one of her former 
teachers at the Convent of the Sacred Heart at Elmhurst. Both 
the Duchess of Angouléme and Monsieur Henri have great in- 
terest for Americans. The rising in the Colonies had great effect 
on the temper of the French, burdened by exactions, false tra- 
ditions, and a worthless privileged class. It is not so long since 
the Duke of Orleans (Louis Philippe), his brother, the Count of 
Beaujolais, Talleyrand himself, and that great master of cookery, 
Brillat-Savarin, with other é¢migres took refuge on our shores. 
And, at Baltimore, Betsy Patterson, indomitable widow of Jer- 
ome Bonaparte, lived until recently. Did not Prince Murat sell 
very good milk at Bordentown, N. J., for a living? And there 
are some gentlewomen still who remember the balls given to De 
la Fayette on his second visit.” 

* % % 

By one of our correspondents we are informed that some 
Episcopalians are quite unwilling to accept a statement made in 
this department last March, to the effect that conversions to the 
Church have not ceased in England. The establishment known 
as the Church of England is being slowly transformed, and its 
members are endeavoring to persuade themselves that they are 
not Protestants at all. Among the English people there is a 
noticeable change of attitude towards the Church. No royal 
mandate can now keep from them the luminous teaching of 
Pope Leo XIII. They have learned to respect his utterances on 
vital questions of the day. In the London Universe of a recent 
date we find it announced that Archbishop Vaughan is arrang- 


ing to confirm 
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a considerable number of notable converts from Anglicanism. 
Amongst these may be mentioned Lady Somers, wife of Lord 
Somers; the Baroness Sherborne; Lady Edith Cecilia Howe, 
daughter of Earl Howe, and sister of Lord Curzon, M.P.; Miss 
Evered, of Wadhurst Castle, Sussex; Mr. J. L. Pearson, the ec- 
clesiastical architect; Mr. Paul Lawrence Huskisson, grandson of 
the well-remembered economist and statesman of that name; Mr. 
Gilbert Firebrace Marshall, Furness Lodge, Southsea; Major 
Walter Cotton, R.A.; Mr. John Long; Mr. Neville Taylor, of 
Rock Abbey; Mr. Laurence Kip, grandson of a Protestant 
bishop; Mr. Waugh, son of the Rev. Benjamin Waugh; Messrs. 
Coleman and Durant, members of the Anglican brotherhood ; 
and Mr. Donald Arbuthnot, son of the Hon. Donald Arbuthnot. 

“The two great universities have recently contributed some 
recruits to Rome, one of whom has left the Isis to enter the 
novitiate of the learned order of St. Benedict. Seven or eight 
clergymen of the Establishment, who have been received into the 
Church, are now preparing for the priesthood, but amongst recent 
accessions occur the names of the Rev. Howell Lloyd, M.A., a 
gifted member of the Cambrian Archeological Society; Rev. 
Howell Pattison Lewis Blood, M.A., rector of Bergholt, Colchester ; 
Rev. F. Besant, M.A., of St. Michael’s, Shoreditch; Rev. Hugh 
Lean, M.A., a nephew of the Rev. Mr. Coles, chaplain of Pusey 
House, Oxford; the Rev. Herbert Boothy, M.A. 

‘‘Members of High Church sisterhoods figure, as is frequently 
the case, somewhat largely in the list. The Archbishop has re- 
ceived an entire community of these ladies into the Church.” 

* * * 

The American Library Association published in 1890 a classi- 
fied and annotated catalogue, with alphabetical (author’s) index, 
of “Reading for the Young,” compiled by John F. Sargent. 
The work was begun in 1886 mainly as a help to librarians. It 
includes the list of ‘“ Books for the Young” prepared by Miss 
Hewins ; and a valuable index to periodicals containing material 
for essays adapted to the comprehension of young people. Or- 
ders for this useful book, containing 121 large pages, may he 
sent to the Library Bureau, 146 Franklin St., Boston, Mass., 
price one dollar. 

Messrs. Charles Scribner’s sons have in press a list of five 
hundred books for the young, graded and annotated, prepared 
by Professor George E. Hardy. principal of Grammar School 
No. 82, New York City. This list is intended to supply parents, 
teachers, and others interested in directing the reading of the 
young with a guide to some of the best books on history, geo- 
graphy, travel, art, science, fiction, etc., suitable for children of 
all ages. Price, 50 cents, net. 

M. C. M. 
VOL. Lv.—60 
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WITH this issue of THE CATHOLIC WORLD we close its fifty- 
fifth volume. And we feel a justifiable pride in regarding this 
volume as worthy in every way of the fellowship of its honored 
ancestors. We can look upon it as marking another mile-stone 
in the progress of the magazine, another and still more de- 
veloped evidence of the purpose for which it was founded. Its 
progress is not counted by its years alone, but by the growth 
of the steriing qualities that marked this pioneer among Ameri- 
can Catholic monthly periodicals from it first issue. It possessed 
a character and standing from the beginning that raised up hosts 
of loyal friends, and it was soon evident that the venture was 
more than an experiment; in the hackneyed phrase of the day, 
“it had come to stay.” 





~ 
_ 


And hence it is that our contemporaries, secular and religious, 
Protestant as well as Catholic, always find warm words of com- 
mendation for each successive issue; and though it would be a 
long task to reproduce here all that is under the Publisher's 
hand in praise of the magazine, he cannot forbear quoting a few, 
especially the Protestant, flattering comments of our work and 
purpose. Thus Zhe /uterior, a Presbyterian organ published in 
Chicago: “Current questions are, of course, treated from a Cath- 
olic point of view, but always with candor, and not seldom with 
exceptional ability. It always maintains a high literary stand- 
ard.” The National Tribune of Washington, D.C.: “A magazine 
that treats a wide range of subjects, particularly such as claim the 
attention of the thoughtful man of this day, with a high stand- 
ard of literary excellence, and from the pens of scholarly con- 
tributors.” The Pittsburgh Catholic: “THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
constantly ‘improves. There is no magazine which commends 
itself so highly to our people, and none more deserving of their 
patronage.” The Golden State Catholic of San Francisco: “ The 
literary revolutions of the Paulist Fathers never go backwards. 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD, since its first publication, is continually 
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improving.” The Methodist Protestant of Baltimore: ‘“ Ment- 
ally it is always of the best, while in literary excellence it gives 
evidence of advance even over the high standard of the past.” 
The Monitor of San Francisco: “THE CATHOLIC WORLD fully 
maintains the high reputation it has won during the past twenty- 
six years.” The Messenger of Worcester, Mass: “ THE CATHO- 
LIC WORLD is in the very fore-front of current magazine litera- 
ture. Its contents are admirably adapted to suit all cultured 
tastes and moods whether they demand deep philosophical thought 
or the pleasant, yet profitable, recreation of its lighter articles.” 
The Boston Herald: “ Admirable in its strength, its courage, 
and its sincerity. The magazine was never better edited than it 
is to-day.” The Sentinel of Portland, Oregon: “It is a treasury 
of bright, thoughtful, suggestive, and original matter. Its 
managers, the Paulist Fathers, thoroughly understand the Amer- 
ican spirit, and are alive to the needs of the Church in this re- 
public, and the great future which awaits the one and the other. 
It is thus THE CATHOLIC WORLD is the most ambitious and 
progressive of Catholic periodical publications. It is owing to 
this sympathetic and intelligent insight of its managers that, 
without conscious effort, it leads and directs American Catholic 
thought and opinion, and compels respectful recognition from 
non-Catholic enemies. On account of its intrinsic worth, and the 


value of its services to the Church in America it should be 
found in every family that can appreciate a high-class periodical.” 


s 
> 





These are a few of the many good words that come to us 
from our contemporaries. They give evidence of the esteem in 
which the magazine is universally held, and show how clearly in- 
dicated to all are the purposes, the aims which it is our en- 
deavor to make characteristic of THE CATHOLIC WORLD. We 
have never lost sight of these aims in conducting the magazine 
in the many years it has addressed itself to the people of this 
country. It has ever been the advocate of Truth, natural and re- 
vealed. As was characteristic of its founder, demonstration, not 
controversy, has been its sole weapon in behalf of this Truth, 
and, as one of its secular contemporaries has justly said of it, its 
pages are wholly free from the stain of offensive designation and 
vituperation with which religious as well as other controversy is 
apt to snare the pen of the heated writer. As a Champion of 
the Truth, the magazine has ever been valiant and sturdy; it 
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has never been weak-kneed in its defense of right, but in all its 
pages there is not one that is sullied with personalities, with 
loss of temper or forgetfulness of what is due to the Truth we 
seek to serve. We know that Truth needs no such weapons as 
abuse or vituperation. In the conflict with error courtesy is ever 
the chosen squire of Truth. 


—_- 
> 





Looking backward into the history of THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD gives its readers, no doubt, as it certainly gives all who 
are and have been concerned with its career, not only the pleas- 
ure that comes from the study of a well-conceived and well- 
developed plan, but gives as well abundant tokens and ready 
promise of continued success and higher development. Looking 
forward is no less pleasurable. Unless he is in error, the Pub- 
lisher believes he has already told his readers that the general 
every-day motto in the office of THE CATHOLIC WORLD was 
“The highest point of achievement yesterday is the starting- 
point of to-day.” This motto is the conscientious aim of all 
connected with the work of the magazine, is an aim that is 
always kept steadily in view. The highest point of excellence in 
the volume now closed we mean to make the starting point of 
the excellence of the new volume. We must of necessity move 


slowly in this work of improvement: it means the discussion of 
many plans, and the conquest of many obstacles and hindrances 
in the way of fulfillment when a plan has been decided upon. 
But let us direct the reader’s attention to the opening issue of 
the new volume, the number for October; we are sure a glance 
will show him that we are justified in owning the motto chosen, 
and that our aim is ad summa semper. 





> 
> 


We have already given our readers a “Columbus Number,” 
and throughout the past year have had one or more papers in 
each issue devoted to the central figure in this quadri-centenary 
of the discovery of the New World, or to subjects in a great 
degree kindred with the celebration. In the coming October issue, 
however, we will give our readers a study of the great explorer 
from the eloquent and scholarly Bishop of Peoria. Father 
Dutto will contribute a translation of the “Narrative of the 
Journey of Las Casas.” This is the first complete translation of 
the Narrative of Las Casas’ Journey into English, while Father 









its 
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Dutto’s profound study of all that is embraced in the career 
and contemporary history of Columbus will make his appreci- 
ation and his notes on the Narrative of special value to the 
student. Mrs. E. M. Blake will contribute a paper on Alonzo 
the Wise, written in the style that has made her work so ac- 
ceptable to our readers in the past. Christian Reid will give us 
the opening chapters of a serial dealing largely with Mexican 
life, the result of her study of the people during her recent so- 
journ in the Sister Republic. Her name of itself is sufficient to 
give zest to the literary palate. Rev. Thomas Hughes, S.]J., 
will contribute a paper of much interest entitled The /esuct 
Ratio Studiorum. Dr. O’Gormon of the Catholic University of 
America, will conclude his scholarly study of Joan of Arc, and 
Father Walworth will continue the Reminiscences of Bishop 
Wadhams, which from the first have proved of strong in- 
terest even to the general reader. 




















> 
> 











This is certainly a dainty bill of fare to set before our rea- 
ders, and we have no misgivings about their thorough enjoyment 
of this literary feast. It surely is a substantial proof that we i 
are earnest in our labors to reach the highest and the best; it 
is indisputable evidence that we are ever striving towards im- 
provement. There is much more to be done and it does not 
wholly depend upon us. Once again let us exhort the reader to 
remember that he is working with us; that his dollars and his 
voice and influence with others are necessary factors in all fur- 
ther improvement. It was so in the past, and it must be so in 
the future. The rate of our progress to higher and yet higher . 
excellence is not to be measured by our work alone. The length 
of our subscription list is an all-important factor in our progress, 
and upon this we cannot too often or too strongly insist. And 
we, therefore, again urge our readers to renewed zeal in doing all 
they can (and a word here and there will do much) in behalf of 
the magazine. 
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Benziger Brothers’ new publications are: 


A German-English edition of Deharbe's large Catechism, 
with the German and English version on opposite pages. 


The Sacramentals of the Holy Catholic Church. By Rev. A. 


| 
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A. Lambing, LL.D., author of The Sunday-School Teachers’ 
Manual, Mixed Marriages, etc. 

Socialism. By Rev. Victor Cathrein, S.J., a chapter of the 
author’s Moral Philosophy. (From the German.) Edited 
by Rev. James Conway, S.J. 


They have in press: 

Analysis of the Gospels of the Sundays of the Year. From 
the Italian of Angelo Cagnola. By Rev. D. A. Lambert, 
LL.D., author of Notes on Ingersoll, etc. 

A new edition of Rev. Michael Miiller’s (C.SS.R.) Catholic 
Priesthood. 

A Primer for Converts. By Rev. J. T. Durward. 

Meditations for Advent. By Rev. R. F. Clarke, S.J. 15 cents. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE CEREMONIES OF SOME ECCLESIASTICAL FUNCTIONS. By 
the Rev. Daniel O’Loan, dean, Maynooth College. Dublin: 
Browne & Nolan; New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. 
Benziger Brothers. 

La BATAILLE DU HOME RULE (Parnell, sa vie et sa fin). Par 
L. Memours Godré. Paris: P. Lethielleux. 

PAPERS OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CHURCH HISTORY. 
Vol. IV. Edited by Rev. Samuel McCauley Jackson, M.A. 
New York and London: G. P. Putman’s Sons. 

THE ONE Goop GUEST. By L. B. Walford. New York: 
Longmans Green, & Co. 1892. 

A YOUNGER SISTER. By the author of The Ateler du Lys, 
etc. London and New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
1892. 

CHAPTERS TOWARDS A LIFE OF ST. PATRICK. By Very Rev. 
Sylvester Malone, P.P., V.G., member R.I.A., and F.S.A. 
Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1892. 
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THE FREE TRADE STRUGGLE IN ENGLAND. By M. M. Trum- 
bull. Second edition, revised and enlarged. Chicago: The 
Open Court Publishing Co. 1892. 

THEOLOGIA MORALIS. PER MODUM CONFERENTIARUM AUCTORE 
CLARISSIMO. P. Benjamin Elbel, O.S.F. Novis curis edidit 
P. F. Irenzus Bierbaum, O.S.F., Provincize Saxonize S. Cru- 
cis Lector Jubilatus. Cum approbatione superiorum. Par- 
tes IX. et X. Paderborne (1892): ex Typographia Bonifaci- 
ana (J. W. Schroeder). Neo Eboraci (U. S. A.): Benziger 
Fratres. 

CONTINUITY OR COLLAPSE? The Question of Church Defence. 
By Canon McCave, D.D., and the Rev. J. D. Breen, O.S.B. 
Edited by the Rev. J. B. Mackinlay, O.S.B. New Edition. 
London and Leamington: Art and Book Company; New 
York: Benziger & Co. 

THE LIFE OF THE BLESSED PETER ALOYSIUS MARY CHANEL, 
Marist, first Martyr of Oceania and Apostle of Futuna. 
From the French. Edited by Basil Tozer. London and 
Leamington: Art and Book Company; New York: Benzi- 
ger & Co. 

AQUINAS ETHICUS; OR, THE MORAL TEACHING OF ST. THOMAS, 
with notes. By Joseph Rickaby, S.J. . Two Vols., Quarterly 
Series. New York: Benziger Bros. 

TRUE WAYSIDE TALES. By Lady Herbert. Fourth Series. 
London: Burns, & Oates, Ld. New York: Benziger Bros. 

THE HAIL MARY; OR, POPULAR INSTRUCTIONS AND CONSIDERA- 
TIONS ON THE ANGELICAL SALUTATION. By J. P. Val 
D’Eremao, D.D. London: Burns & Oates, Ld. New York: 
Benziger Bros. 

LECTURES ON SLAVERY AND SERFDOM IN EUROPE. By W. R. 
Brownlow, M.A. Trinity College, Cambridge, Canon of 
Plymouth. London: Burns & Oates, Ld. New York: Ben- 
ziger Bros. 

THE BIRTHDAY BOOK OF THE MADONNA. Compiled by Vin- 
cent O’Brien. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benzi- 
ger Bros. 

THE SPIRIT OF ST. IGNATIUS. Translated from the French of 
Father Xavier De Franciosi, S.J. New York, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago: Benziger. 1892. 
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DE L’ESPRIT ET DE L’ESPRIT PHILOSOPHIQUE. Par Claude. 
Charles Charaux, Professeur de Philosophie 4 la Faculté des 
Lettres de Grenoble. Paris: Pedone-Lauriel, Editeur. 1892. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


THE APOSTOLATE OF THE EDUCATED CATHOLIC LAYMEN. By 
Rev. Francis P. McNichol. Mt. Loretto, Staten Island, N. Y.: 
Press of the Mission of the Immaculate Virgin. 

CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT IN THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN 
Exposition. Circular of information d directions. Chica- 
go, Ill: Donohue & Henneberry. 

A TREATISE ON MORTGAGE INVESTMEN?’ . By Edward N. Dar- 
row. Minneapolis, Minn.: W. A. Edward’s Printing Co. 
WERE THE MIDDLE AGES Dark? By the Right Rev. Thomas 
Francis Brennan, D.D., Bishop of Dallas, Texas, Pamphlet 
No. 20. The Catholic Truth Society of America. St. Paul, 

Minn. 

















